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The study of the several arts as they are related to one another 
has become an activity of such absorbing interest in recent years 
that some people are misled into believing that it is something of 
fairly recent origin. It is true that most scholars are aware of the 
attempts of the nineteenth century to find a common ground for 
the arts, attempts made especially after 1870 with the coming of 
what is called the ‘‘aesthetic’’ school in England and with the 
publications of Walter Pater, John Addington Symonds, Vernon 
Lee, and others. But it is not quite so well known that the interest 
we speak of already existed in the eighteenth century. In eight- 
eenth-century Britain, for instance, the phrase ut pictura poesis 
was under frequent discussion, and the making of comparisons 
between artists working in different artistic media was often the 
path for arriving at what seemed to be permanent artistic prin- 
ciples and rules. Handel was compared with Dryden, as he was 
compared on occasion even with scientists and mathematicians like 
Pascal. Palestrina was compared with Homer, Johann Sebastian 
Bach was compared with Michelangelo, and the musical composer 
Gibbons was compared with Virgil. In The Task William Cowper 
compared Handel with Homer. Handel’s treatment of harmony 
Was once even compared with the ‘‘antique’’ figure of Heracles. 
Poets were compared with painters, and painters with musicians. 
The most frequent of these comparisons were made between poets 
and musicians, however, and the reason was that it was generally 
thought that poetry and music are, of all the ‘‘sister’’ arts, the 
Closest to one another. The wedding between them which was 
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desired by Renaissance madrigalists and lutenists was threateniy, 
to end in divorce, but eighteenth-century literary men, amoy 
whom we include poets and rhetoricians and aestheticians, hopei 
for a reconciliation which would be permanent. 

What was thought in eighteenth-century Britain about th 
proper relationship between poetry and music and between dra; 
and music had its source in the Renaissance. The same assumptions 
were made about this subject as were made about poetry itself— 
assumptions that definite principles can be discovered about th: 
creation of the arts; that terms like decorum and fancy and tast; 
can be used as if they indicate exact matters, not demonstrable 
perhaps, but undeniably real; and that the arts all follow th 
principles of proportion, symmetry, and correctness of every kind 
The standard called ‘‘the golden section’’ in the visual arts, fir 
instance, had a counterpart in the standard of proportion in poetry 
and music as described by George Puttenham.' 

The art of music underwent treatment similarly inspired by 
the desire to find principle, rule, and formula. During the Renais 
sance, proportion in music was a veritable science, carried on with 
great ingenuity and with mathematical precision. So complex was 
it that descriptions of it as found in Morley’s Plaine and Easi 
Introduction to the Skill of Music (1597) have become historicd 
curiosities and antiquarian mysteries. In the seventeenth ani 
eighteenth centuries, when Rameau and Tartini codified the law 
of harmony for everyone to see and follow, symmetry and propur- 
tion were still the aim and the rule. Tones were required to occu 
in certain combinations and to proceed in certain prescribel 
fashions, and what Tartini accomplished seemed to some peopl 
in the eighteenth century as not less important in its way than tl 
discoveries of Newton. Furthermore, the very codification of tons 
into an harmonic system which was achieved seemed thoroughly 
rational. Music was from this point of view an art of design indeei 
and Ephraim Chambers in his Cyclopaedia; or, an Universal Dit 
tionary of Arts and Sciences (1782) placed it next to engravilf 
as belonging to the same class, as an art of design no matter wht 
its expressive purpose. But it always seemed to be more of 
‘‘problem’’ than engraving. It attempted to take a place wher 
it seemed only superfluous, it destroyed the best in poetry @ 
occasion, and it asserted itself in dramatic performances 80 thi! 


1The Arte of English Poesie, 1589. 
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the result was nothing but superficial entertainment. It seemed 
to be a problem especially because it was supposed to be subservient 
to poetry. It is with this subservience that I shall chiefly deal in 
this paper. 

I 

The usual explanation for the inferior place of music among 
the other arts of sound was a rational one, and the explanation 
was also a justification of what it explained. Though the construc- 
tio of musical forms was arrived at by rational processes and 
though music could be treated as a study of number, having not 
only the other arts but mathematics itself as a ‘‘sister,’’ the same 
impulse which made for a codifying of the laws of the universe, 
the laws of government and economics, aid the laws of the arts, 
and which made for decisions about the proper place of poetry 
and music in the intellectual and artistic world, made it clear that 
poetry was the superior of the two arts; and the reason was simple: 
Poetry said something, and music did not. The one was the divine 
science, and the other, no matter how well its name celebrated the 
memory of the circle of the muses, ran only a poor third in the 
artistic race. Painting, because of its ability to portray ‘‘reality,’’ 
came in second. 

Still, in some quarters it seemed that music is a language similar 
in a number of ways to speech itself. John Jortin in a letter to 
Charles Avison on the favorite eighteenth-century subject of the 
differences between ancient and modern music, said that the modern 
musical language was ‘‘the most true and exact, and liable to the 
fewest defects, obscurities and ambiguities’’ of all languages.” 
Avison, who was the first important critic of music in England, 
seemed to agree, since he took the occasion to publish Jortin’s 
letter with the second edition of his own Essay on Musical Expres- 
sion. But to say what Jortin did was to speak in eighteenth-century 
terms without expressing a popular eighteenth-century idea. For 
it was usually thought that even as a language music needs the 
cooperation of speech and of the literary forms of poetry and 
drama. How could one say that modern music as a language is © 
free of defects, obscurities, and ambiguities if it could not say 
anything ? 


*A Letter to the Author [Charles Avison], Concerning the Music of the 
Ancients, published with Charles Avison, An Essay on Musical Expression, 
nd Edition (London, 1753), p. 14. 
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Whenever in eighteenth-century Britain it was said that music 
like speech, is a language, it was frequently said also that, like 
speech, it is the voice of nature. How this could be was explained 
by Hugh Blair, who offered the theory that so long as sounds ar 
used to convey ideas, there will always be a relationship between 
the sound and the thought to be conveyed.* The implication 
referred to the movement of sound rather than to isolated sounds, 
and the basic assumption to this opinion was that the relationship 
which Blair mentioned was a necessary one, in music and in speech 
alike. It was not so easy to determine which is the more natural of 
the two arts, however. The problem entailed historical priority. 
Which came first, language or song? Sometimes the decision was 
in favor of language, but usually, as in Lord Monboddo’s Of th 
Origin and Progress of Language (1773-92), it was in favor of 
song. Had not the songs of birds preceded human communication, 
and what more natural, if not inevitable, than that primitive men 
should imitate the sounds they heard? Inarticulate singing at first, 
then the gradual achievement of articulation in song, finally the 
separation of articulation from musical tone: this was the sue- 
cession of stages in the separation of speech from musi¢ which 
seemed historically correct. 

The two languages of speech and music, even after their sepa 
ration, still retained characteristics in common, however, and in 
eighteenth-century thought, which was nothing if not analytical, 
the realization that both speech and music are organizations of 
sound made for the analysis of their parts or for a recognition 
of their ‘‘correspondences.’’ There were plenty of precedents for 
comparisons of two arts in this fashion; the ‘‘parallels’’ between 
poetry and painting had been described a number of times. The 
parallels between poetry and music, however, had been overlooked 
for intensive treatment, possibly because they are not parallels 
at all. The correspondences were points of contact or areas of 
identity. They had nothing to do with spirituality or with meta 
physical realities in human experience. The observed corte 
spondences between music and speech and between music and 
poetry had nothing to do with Swedenborgianism; nor did they 
anticipate the correspondences celebrated by Baudelaire. The mix 
ing of the senses in the Romantics, to say nothing of the Symbd- 


sLecture XIII, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, 1844), p. 134. 
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ists, was far beyond the horizon, and in any event synaesthesia 
and symbolistic correspondences were too unclear or too mystical 
to satisfy the eighteenth-century mind. The correspondences 
between poetry and music as the eighteenth century saw them were 
analogies between or identities in the materials of the arts them- 
selves. 

Pointing out these correspondences entailed the use of terms 
which could loosely be applied to both arts. It was said that speech 
has melody as music has melody, and that poetry has melody as 
music has melody. The more careful use of terms by Lord Mon- 
boddo was not the rule. He said that music cannot be without 
melody and rhythm while language may be without either, but 
he was using melody and rhythm as technical terms for music and 
not as omnibus terms both specific and general in what they could 
cover. William Mason believed that the accent, rhythm, pauses, 
and cadences of music resemble meter and versification in poetry; 
that stanzas in poetry, made up of syllables, pauses, and verses, 
are analogous to a musical ‘‘strain’’ consisting of notes, bars, and 
passages ‘‘in a certain proportion’’; and that the accented note 
in a bar of music is analogous to an accented syllable in the word, 
while pauses in verse are like rests in music, colons and semicolons 
like half-eadences, and periods like full cadences.‘ 

The most carefully worked out of the correspondences were 
made by a musician called William Jones of Nayland. He believed 
that the matter of poetry is similar to the harmony of music, that 
the subject of poetry is similar to the ‘‘air’’ or melody of music, 
the meter of poetry to measure in mus‘:, the paragraphing of 
poetry to ‘‘connexions’’ in music, and style in poetry loosely to 
expression in music.® The first of Jones’ suggestions, that matter 
in poetry is like harmony in music, was made also by Hildebrande 
Jacob, the author of an essay called Of the Sister Arts (1734), 
and by Daniel Webb, the first writer, so far as I know, to use in 
the title of a book the term ‘‘correspondences’’ as related to the 
arts.” Thomas Morley and Thomas Campion in the Renaissance 
had made similar comments about versification and music, and 
from their time to the Romantic Movement harmony itself seemed 
to be the greatest correspondence of them all. Harmony meant the 


‘Essays, Historical and Critical, on English Church Music in The Works 
of William Mason, 4 Vols. (London, 1811), 1, 291-2. 

5A Treatise on the Art of Music (Colchester, 1784), pp. 42-3. 

Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and Music, 1769. 
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smooth and symmetrical movement of parts in any unit or orgar. 
ism. There was Universal Harmony whose musical symbol was th: 
music of the spheres. There was the harmony of parts in painting 
and the harmony of numbers in poetry. Indeed, did not all pars 
of life, social, political, religious, as well as artistic, aim toward 
the ideal of harmony ? Sométimes music seemed to be the prototyp: 
of all of these kinds of harmonic organization. So it had been dy. 
ing the Renaissance, and as such it could symbolize the universal 
correspondences which Baudelaire was to see as parts of one living 
temple of nature. One correspondence that it had with everythin 
else in the universe which was in good order, was more than 4 
sensuous matter and involved universal principle. 


IL 

There is not space for a discussion of the weaknesses of the 
descriptions of the correspondences between speech and poetry and 
music as people in eighteenth-century Britain made them. At best 
they were merely metaphors, and in every respect they were exat- 
ples of the loose use of terms. Furthermore, they were not the 
important point about poetry and music, because these two arts 
were thought to correspond in another sense, too. They were 
thought to do so as media of expression. When critics spoke of 
imitation in poetry and music, it was expression which they meant, 
the expression of human passions. The demand was for psycho- 
logical, not always for pictorial, realism. This is not to say that in 
eighteenth-century music there are no attempts at imitating natural 
phenomena. The work of the French clavecinists is proof to the 
contrary, and most people who have heard the choral works of 
Bach and Handel have noticed that voices rise in pitch with the 
mention of hills, and descend with the mention of valleys. Famous 
is the imitation of a posthorn in Bach’s clavier-piece, Capriccw 
sopra la Lontananza del suo Fratello Diletissimo, but such devices 
were often criticized in their day as puns, notably by Jame 
Beattie,’ William Jackson of Exeier,® and Lord Kames;° and the 

7TEssays: on Poetry and Music as They Affect the Mind; on Laughter, 
and Ludicrous Composition; on the Utility of Classical Learning (Edinburg! 
and London, 1798), p. 135. These essays were probably written in 1762, 4 
W. H. Grattan Flood indicates in his essay, ‘‘An Eighteenth Century Essayist 
on Poetry and Music,’’ Musical Quarterly, 1 (1916), p. 198. 

8Thirty Letters on Various Subjects, Third Edition (London, 1795), p- 48. 
The first edition of this work appeared in 1782. ee 

9Elements of Criticism, with the Author’s Last Corrections and Additiom. 


First American from the Seventh London Edition, 2 Vols. (Boston, 1796), 4 
180 and 11, 3. First edition, 1762. 
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chief purpose of music-and-poetry was not supposed to be this 
lame kind of picture-painting, but something more moving, the 
expression of human passions. It was on this basis that the alliance 
of the two arts could be demanded. 

In the eighteenth century, it was thought, then, that music can 
serve poetry, not as an art of realistic imitation or impression, but, 
to use a term popularized by Charles Avison, as an art of expres- 
sion. The requirements and rules which pertained to this service 
came to the eighteenth century from the Renaissance, and again 
Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to the Skill of Music 
contained observations whieh were to receive repeated mention. 
Morley pointed out that it was motion in sound which makes for 
expression, and not sound in chords only; and that music must 
follow the passions as particularized by words.'’® Charles Avison in 
the eighteenth century put the matter concretely when he said 
that certain sounds are natural to joy, others to grief and despond- 
ency, and others to tenderness and love, and that when people 
hear these, they sympathize with those who suffer or enjoy." 
Accepting these opinions, one reaches the conclusion that music 
is a language similar to speech for the reason that it has parallel 
expressive powers with speech. 

But one has difficulty accepting the opinion that poetry and 
music can say the same things. And, as a matter of fact, even in 
the eighteenth century, it was occasionally maintained that music 
has things of its own to say which it can say independently of 
words. Twining, the translator of Aristotle’s Poetics and a close 
friend of Dr. Burney, said as much.’ Adam Smith on occasion did 
the same.’* But to do so was to fly in the face of convention, because, 
no matter what any practicing musician may have thought, the 
English gentleman-critic assumed as a fact that music is an associ- 
ative art taking its expressive powers largely from the expressive 
tones of the human voice. Archibald Alison, towards the close of 


10See the recent edition edited by E. H. Fellowes and issued by the Shake- 

1937), — Facsimile No. 14 (London: Oxford University Press, 
» 

Op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

_ 2Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry Translated: with Notes on the Transla- 
tion, and on the Original; and two Dissertations, on Poetical, and Musical, 
Imitation (London, 1789), p. 49, note s. 

18*Of the Nature of that Imitation which Takes Place in What are called 
the Imitative Arts,’’? Essays on Philosophical Subjects, to which is prefixed, 
An Account of the Life and Writings of the Author; by Dugald Stewart 
(London and Edinburgh, 1795), pp. 172-3. 
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the century, argued that if the pattern of expression in the tones 
of the human voice were to change, then the entire expressive 
character of music would change.’* But the underlying assumption 
was still that there is a necessary parallelism between sounds made 
in language and in music, and therefore that one can expect poetry 
and musie to say the same thing, especially when they cooperate 
towards the same end. 

Not that it was thought that music can express definitely or con- 
cretely one thing or another. Classes of emotion are its province, 
and therefore the protest against pictorial realism was legitimate. 
Dr. John Brown was not alone in declaring that the ‘‘ruling senti- 
ments’’ and not incidental or separate words in the poetic text 
should be its expressive aim.'® It was observed that no matter how 
rational the organization of its parts, music itself cannot be rational 
in what it communicates and its expression cannot be clear. Its very 
vagueness and quality of suggestion were to make it the vehicle 
in the nineteenth century for the creation of moods through the 
clever use of tone and rhythm. But in the eighteenth century, the 
demand was for the concreteness of language: Only in connection 
with words can the unmeaning have meaning; words can make 
clear what music can only suggest ; conversely, music can reinforce 
the expressive aim of the words with which it appears. The ideal 
was the rhetorical one of the clear expression of thought. 

If it was often believed that the expressive aims of poetry or 
language and music are identical, it was sometimes observed that 
their methods of achieving those ends are different. Parallelism of 
material properties and of expressive objectives does not require 
parallelism in the methods of achieving aims. 


iit 


The predominance of the literary ideal in eighteenth-century 
theories of the relative positions of poetry and music, and the fact 
that instrumental music was denying the validity of the theories 
by becoming an art in its own right, both worked to create alarm 
in the minds of critics over the progressively more complete dis- 
association between the two arts. It was recognized and accepted 


14Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. With Corrections and 
Improvements by Abraham Mills (New York, 1830), pp. 157-8. First Edi- 
tion, 1790. 

154 Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and Power, the Progressions, Separa- 
tions, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Music, to which is Prefized The Cure of 
Saul. A Sacred Ode (London, 1763), p. 219. 
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as fact that all of the arts had begun together as one medium of 
human expression. The reunion of the arts seemed therefore a 
necessity. The question was one of how to achieve this reunion 
and how to give it the permanence it should have. In a book called 
The Polite Arts, such a reunion was asked for: Nature demands it,, 
it was asserted, and taste exacts it.’* In these terms was Wagner’s 
ideal of the Gesamtkunstwerk expressed in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land, and the reunion was supposed to be realized in two existing 
forms, that of the song and that of the opera. 

The writer who with all the fervor of a reformer championed 
the reunion of poetry and music in the song was Dr. John Brown, 
who in 1763 published his Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and 
Power, the Progressions, Separations, and Corruptions, of Poetry 
and Music. Clearly, the corruptions followed the separations; and 
so Brown maintained. He insisted (and Hugh Blair later quoted 
him with approval) that the separation of poetry and music was 
harmful to both arts; and he believed that this separation began 
during the Renaissance, though both the madrigal and the ‘‘air,’’ 
if he had known them well and if he had not, in the fashion of his 
age, thought them to be ‘‘gothic’’ productions, should have served 
as evidence to disprove his point. Like James Harris, Brown felt 
that poetry and music in cooperation penetrate into ‘‘the deepest 
Recesses of the Soul,’’!7 and like the compiler of The Lyric Muse 
(1768), he believed that whenever music has reached perfection, 
poetry must have done likewise, merely because ‘‘from the former 
is derived the latter.’”* The resulting prescription was inevitable: 
Song is superior to either poetry or music, for in reason and luci- 
dity of expression lie the best these arts can offer. 

The ideas about the proper relationship between poetry and 
music as they are found in Brown, Harris, and others were not 
universally accepted during the eighteenth century, however. Poets 
like Pope, who was insensible to the charms of music, did not miss 
the musical counterpart to their poetry which others saw as a 
hecessity to it. Was not poetry, after all, the highest of the arts? 
It surely could stand alone. And musicians went their way without 
too much discomfort, though many of them ‘‘set’’ poems by Shake- 


Anon. (London, 1749), p. 127. 

‘James Harris, Three Treatises in Miscellanies, 4 Vols. (London, 1783), 
1, 100. First Edition, 1744. 

'sThe Lyric Muse Revived in Europe, or a Critical Display of the Opera in 
All Its Revolutions (London, 1768), pp. 17-18. 
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speare, Dryden, and others to the music which seemed to fit then 
best. 

Opera, of course, to say nothing of the ‘‘ode’’ which the poe 
wrote for musical treatment, seemed to deny that the separatiq 
against which Brown protested had taken place, but opera was » 
frequently criticized, and for legitimate reasons, that it too only 
pointed up the fact that poetry was losing its grip on the con. 
bined arts. Oratorio was later to give respectability to public per. 
formances in which poetry and music worked as one. But oratoriy 
invited approval because of its religious subjects, whereas oper 
suggested nothing profound. Yet lovers of opera were inspired 
to describe an ideal form of musical drama in which poetry, music 
and dramatic action should become an organic unit. The mot 
influential statement from a European came from Italy; and the 
document in which it came was the Count Algarotti’s essay o 
opera, published in 1755, but not translated into English until 
1767. Thomas Gray took occasion in a letter to commend Algarotti 
for the ideal he entertained, but he ended with a pessimistic query 
as to who could ever realize the combination of the arts which 
Algarotti had described.® 

One must not forget that, long before the birth of Algarotti, 
Dryden in the preface to Albion and Albanius (1685) had described 
the opera of his day, had in Aristotelian fashion defined a term 
on the basis of what he saw. But Algarotti went Dryden one better 
by naming the principles upon which an organic type of musit- 
‘poetry-scenery-acting should be based. He attempted to make 4 
plan for a respectable form of art, unified and dignified, markedly 
different from the potpourri of elements in the opera which 
Dryden had described. On one point Dryden and Algarotti agreed: 
that the poet should be the reigning intelligence. ‘‘It is my pat 
to invent,’’ wrote Dryden, ‘‘and the musician’s to humour that 
invention. .. . I will never part with the power of the militia.” 
This was the opinion which persisted throughout the eighteenth 
century, though isolated musicians like Mozart claimed to catty 
the burden of the invention. In Dryden’s terms the poet is suprele, 
but in Algarotti’s terms the ideal creator is both poet and mus 
cian at once. The painter John Brown said that in the opera, tht 
poet, the musician, and the actor ‘‘must all seem to be informe 


19Correspondence of Thomas Gray, edited by Paget Toynbee and Leonat! 
Whibley, 3 Vols. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1935), 1, 810. 
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by one soul... .’”*° For Algarotti and others, poet and musician 
must be one soul, as Wagner was to be, and as Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau in some very mediocre operas had, it was thought, shown 
himself to be. 

Though opera was criticized as licentious, it earned British scorn 
also because it was foreign and Italian. Furthermore, the singers 
who performed in it were woefully egotistical and their inanities 
on the stage were intolerable. But the important fact was that the 
eighteenth-century opera was undramatic in the sense that the 
more-or-less normal time-scheme of drama was violated at every 
turn. The narrative character of drama was reduced to a minimum 
and its lyrical moments held in suspense. Therefore, the ideal of 
men like Algarotti in Italy, like Gluck in France, and to a degree 
like Burney in England, was that the drama of opera should not 
be impeded by the music. Greek dramas were the models; Greek 
dramatic poetry had been chanted, and to some men in the eight- 
eenth century Sophocles and Euripides could easily be classified 
as among the first of opera writers. Truly, Gluck had ample prece- 
dent when in the famous preface to Alceste (1767) he described 
his attempt to restrict music to its true office of ‘‘serving poetry 
by means of expression and by following the situations of the story, 
without interrupting the action or trifling it with a useless super- 
fluity of ornaments.’’ 

Thus it was that the idea of the union of the arts as envisaged 
by the eighteenth century, in England and on the European conti- 
nent as well, was a kind of corollary to the idea that music as a 
meaningless art of design is subservient to the literary arts. In 
song it is subservient to poetry; in opera to the drama. What 
seemed a necessity was discipline. Music always seemed to be 
attempting to get away from literature, which alone could check 
it. From the point of view of history, it appears that whenever 
music attempts to get too far out ahead, poets and dramatists are 
ready to pull in the rein. This was true in Medieval and Renais- 
sance times, when dignitaries of the Church had to reaffirm the 
importance of the sacred text at the expense of music which had 
become ornamental and unregulated. This was to continue to be 
true well into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when the 
literary idea for the union of the arts persisted in Wagner and 


*oLetters upon the Poetry and Music of the Italian Opera; addressed to 
4 Friend (Edinburgh and London, 1789), p. 23. 
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Debussy, whatever their differences as men or whatever the differ. 
ences between their music. 


IV 


One does not know whether eighteenth-century theorists antici. 
pated the practices of nineteenth-century musicians or not. But 
Dr. Brown was an influence in Germany, as Flasdieck*' has shown, 
and especially on Herder; and the ideas he championed are implicit 
in the durchkomponiertes Lied, which, more than the symphony, 
is one of the glories of nineteenth-century music. From Fran 
Schubert to Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss there seems to be 
practical application of eighteenth-century ideas of the union of 
the arts in song, just as in Wagner and Debussy and Strauss there 
seems to be practical application of the same ideas in opera. 

The relationship between literature and music which the eight- 
eenth century entertained could better be described as one between 
mother and daughter than one between sisters. But if music had 
indeed been the original and the mother, yet when it came to 
rational expression of the human passions, she was clearly the 
daughter. And it was in the relationship that we have described 
that literature and music appear as a permanent factor in Western 
culture, and their coalescence as a permanent ideal never com- 
pletely reached but always to be tried for. It required only one 
development, however, to make for a completely different and new 
opinion about the relationship, a right-about-face which had a 
powerful influence on nineteenth-century literature. That develop- 
ment was a recognition of the fact that music unattached to words 
too has a meaning, a meaning of its own, different from that of 
words, and inexpressible in words, a meaning perhaps more vague 
or perhaps more definite than that of words, but a meaning never- 
theless. The recognition came, grudgingly at first, with such men 
as Charles Burney, Adam Smith, and Twining. And when it came, 
not only in England but mostly in Germany and other countries 
on the continent, it not only acted to approve the flowering of in- 
strumental music in Romantic Germany, but it also made for the 
acceptance of the idea that music is the model of the arts and as 
such can determine the character and forms of literature. When 4 
distrust of the expressive powers of language was added to a recog- 


21Hermann M. Flasdieck, John Brown und seine Dissertation on Poetry 
and Music (Halle [Saale]: Max Niemeyer, 1924). 
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nition of the meaningful character of music, the result was the 
theoretical doctrines of Wackenroder, von Kleist, Novalis, and 
E. T. A. Hoffman and the poetical experiments in which some of 
these men attempted to give poetry the suggestiveness and the 
expressiveness which music has, and the universal qualities which 
they thought it has. In France a later result was the poetry of 
the Symbolists. And the musical influence on literature is apparent 
in the expressionistic experiments of Strindberg in the drama, of 
Marcel Proust in the novel, and of a host of recent poets. And so 
it would seem that in the eighteenth century music was usually 
thought to make sense only when it accompanied pieces of liter- 
ature, whereas in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries it has 
been thought to have characteristics of form and a suggestiveness 
which literature, and especially its sister art of poetry, would do 
well to follow. 
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LLORENTE AND THE ORIGINALITY OF THE GIL BLAg 


By Francesco Corpasco 
Long Island University 


In 1822 the inquisidor Juan Antonio Llorente, friendless ani 
sick with malingering disease in an hostile Paris, published a 30) 
page monograph entitled Observations sur Gil Blas,’ and with it 
began anew the fiery quarrel of the originality of the Gil Blas o 
Le Sage. Llorente, in greater poverty and ignominy, died the next 
year in Madrid,’ but his monograph lived in the many answers, of 
agreement and refutation, it evidenced in the course of the cen- 
tury. How is the learned historian of the Histoire de l’Inquisition' 
and the polemical pamphleteer of the Observations sur Gil Blas to 
be reconciled? First, a notice of the quarrel prior to Llorente’s 
publication. 

The last volume of Le Sage’s Gil Blas appeared in 1735. Vol 


taire, whose relations with Le Sage had been far from pleasant; 
was presented with an opportunity for retaliation in the compila 
tion of La Liste des Ecrivans francais du siécle Louis XIV.° Under 
his article on Le Sage, he appended this brief appreciation of the 
Gil Blas: ‘‘Gil Blas est entigrement pris de la Vida del Escuder 


1Jt appeared in Madrid the same year in Spanish: Observaciones sobre 
Gil Blas. Ticknor’s statement (111, 296n.) that the two volumes are not iden- 
tical is, with collation, seen not to be so. The Spanish volume is undoubtedly 
Llorente’s original rendition; the Paris volume is the work of a translator. 
Only the difficulties of translation make the volumes superficially different; 
the thesis is the same in each. 

2Llorente, who had enjoyed official control of the archives of the Inqu: 
sition under King Giuseppe Buonaparte, had fled to France after Napoleon's 
downfall in 1814, The Inquisition had been abolished in 1809, and, for two 
years, under Joseph’s patronage, Llorente had investigated its archives. This 
investigation he followed with the direction of the abolition of the convents 
and the administration of their property. These activities were not forgotten 
by the clergy, and, with the publication in Paris in 1822 of Portraits poli 
tiques des papes, the politically powerful clergy instigated his banishment 
from the Scylla of Paris to the Charybdis of Madrid. He died in Madrid, 4 
few days after his arrival, on the 5th February, 1823. 

34 tom., Paris, 1817-1818. 

4Le Sage had ridiculed Voltaire under the name of Triaquero in Gil Blas 
(Lib. X, Chap. 5.). Insult was added to injury: Triaquero means charlatan B 
Spanish. There is evidence that Le Sage had ridiculed Voltaire in one of bis 
many dramas for the Thédtre de la Foire. , 

5Siécle de Louis XIV. This was first published at Leipzig (1751) during 
Voltaire’s Prussian residence. 
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Don Marcos de Obregon.’’* There is nothing more. The pronounce- 
ment is without further elaboration. It is not a serious indictment, 
and its dismissal is valid in the light of the personal animosity.’ 
There is no important elaboration of Voltaire’s contention until 
1787.2 In that year, at Madrid, the family of Padre José Francisco 
de Isla, un Espaiol zeloso, que no sufre que se burlen de su nacion, 
published his unusual translation of the Gil Blas to which he had 
prefixed a still more unusual preface.® In this preface he reiterated 


éQeuvres, ed. Beaumarchais, Paris, 1785, xx, 155. 

In speaking of Vicente Espinel and his Escudero Marcos de Obregon, 
Ticknor dismisses Voltaire’s statement: ‘‘ Marcos de Obregon has been occa- 
sionally a good deal discussed, both by those who have read it and those who 
have not, from the use Le Sage has been supposed to have made of it in 
the composition of Gil Blas. The charge was first announced by Voltaire, who 
had personal reasons to dislike Le Sage, and who, in his Siécle de Louis XIV, 
said, boldly enough, that ‘The Gil Blas is taken entirely from the Spanish 
romance entitled La Vidad de lo Escudiero Dom Marcos d’Obrego.’ This is 
one of the remarks Voltaire sometimes hazarded with little knowledge of the 
matter he was discussing, and it is not true. That Le Sage had seen the 
Marcos de Obregon there can be no doubt; and none that he made use of it 
in the composition of the Gil Blas. This is apparent at once by the story 
which constitutes its Preface, and which is taken from a similar story in the 
Prélgo to the Spanish romance; and it is no less plain frequently after- 
wards, in the body of the work, where fhe trick played on the vanity of Gil 
Blas, as he is going to Salamanca, (Lib. I, ¢. 2) is substantially the same 
with that played on Marcos, (Relacion I, Dese. 9). ... But this was the way 
with Le Sage, who had used Estevanillo Gonzalez, Guevara, Roxas, Antonio de 
Mendoza, and others, with no more ceremony. He seemed, too, to care very 
little about concealment, for one of the personages in his Gil Blas is called 
Marcos de Obregon. But the idea that the Gil Blas was taken entirely from 
the Marcos de Obregon of Espinel, or was very seriously indebted to that 
work, is as absurd as Voltaire’s mode of spelling the title of the book, which 
evidently he had never seen, and of which he could even have heard very 
little’? (11, 109n.). To further complicate matters, Espinel’s work, at the 
time of Voltaire’s charge, had not appeared in French translation; and Vol- 
taire seems to have had no knowledge of Spanish. (See Gustave Desnoirester- 
res, Voltaire et le Société francaise au XVIIléme Siécle, Paris: 1871-76.) 

8A Biographical Dictionary printed in Amsterdam in 1771 repeats the 
charge (Iv, 145), but the charge is as brief as Voltaire’s in content: ‘‘Cet 
Auteur avoit peu d’invention, mais il avoit de 1’ésprit, du got et l’art d’ 
embellir les idées des autres et de se les rendre propres.’’ 

*Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana, robadas 4 Espana, adoptadas en 
Francia por Mons. Le Sage, restituidas 4 su Patria y 4 su Lengua nativa, 
por un Espanol zeloso, que no sufre que se burlen de su Nacion. Madrid: 
1787, 6 tom. The date 1783, sometimes given, is incorrect. Several sets of 
the first (and only) edition are preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. The text which is usually available is that which was (1828) severely 
modified by Evaristo Pefia y Martin. In this edition of Martin the preface, 
too, was seriously modified. Padre de Isla (1703-81) was a Jesuit preacher 
and satirist born in Villavidanes in the Kingdom of Leén, Spain. He died at 
Bologona, to which he had retired with the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spain. (See J. I. de Salas, Vida de J. F. de Isla, Madrid: 1803; V. Cian, 
L’Immigrazione dei Gesuiti Spagnuoli letterati in Italia, Torino: 1895; M. 

udeau, Les précheurs burlesques en Espagne au XVIIléme siécle, Paris: 
1891.) Padre de Isla was evidently a man of intense wit and humour. Two 
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the charge of Voltaire, but with important amplification. Voltaire’s 
one sentence indictment could hardly warrant serious considera. 
tion ; however, Padre de Isla’s indictment ran 23 pages of preface, 
all with very definite accusation. If the title is not sufficient indi. 
cation of the temper of this indictment, the following extracts from 
the preface will clearly illustrate it: 


Pero si v. quiere saber de mi que espafiol fué el verd adero padre de aquel 
hijo, y c6mo 6 por dénde vino 4 parar la pobre criatura en manos del sengr 
frances, eso es en lo que no le podre servir con la seguridad que yo quisiera 
y v. mismo desedra. Solo he podido averiguar que el tal mr. Le Sage estuvo 
muchos aiios en Espafia, segun unos como secretario, y segun otros como 
amigo 6 comensal de un embaxdor de Francia: que su inclinacion 4 nuestra 
lengua, y lo mucho que le gustaban los graciosos escritos satiricos y morales, 
que poco antes se habian publicado en ella, algunos anénimos, y otros con 
el nombre de sus verdaderos autores, le incité a solicitar el conocimiento y 
trato con los unos y con los otros. Tuvo estrecha amistad con cierto abogado 
andaluz que le dié el famoso Sueno politico que comienza: pasaba yo él 
Bocalini por estudio 6 por recreo, el qual era une furiosa s&tira contra d 
ministerio de Espafia: que este mismo abogado le confié 4 mr. Le Sage 
el manuscrito de la novela de Gil Blas, que era otra mas graciosa, mas Ilana, 
y mas inteligible sdtira contra el gobierno de dos grandes seiiores, que 
sucesivamente se vieron 4 la frente del ministerio, para que traducido en 
frances le hiciese estampar en Paris, y publicar como nacido en aquel reyno, 
supuesto que durante el actual gobierno de Espafia no se podia imprimir en 
ella sin que peligrase la vida del impresor, y de todos los que tuviesen parte 
en su publicacion. Aun hay otra razon muy poderosa para creer que Le Sage 
no fué el verdadero autor de esta graciosa novela. Qualquiera que la lea se 
persuadira que se escribié en los reynados de Felipe III y Felipe IV, cuyos 
ministros y privados son satirizados en ella. Mr. Le Sage, habiendo nacido el 
aio de 1677, en que ya habis muerto Felipe IV, no podria venir a Espaiia, 
ni como secretario, ni como amigo 6 comensal del embaxador frances hasta 
fines de aquel siglo 6 principios del siguiente; tiempo en que ya Gil Blas 
andaria oculto en las manos de algunos curiosos, como escrito anonimo y de 
autor desconocido. Y asi como dicho Mr. se aficioné tanto 4 nuestras novelas 
para, imitarlas 6 traducirlas en su idioma, es de creer que executase lo mismo 
con la de Gil Blas, haciéndole que hablase de molde, y en frances lo que 
antes habia hablado en castellano y manuscrito. Esto es quanto he podido 
averiguar en el asunto, pero sin documentos suficientes que lo prueben, ni 
testimonios respetables que lo ealifiquen. Lo que 4 mi me parece del texido 
de esta relacion es, che se non sia vero, al meno é bene trovato. Y asi senor 
lector de mi alma, y mi estimadisimo Mecenas, puede v. creer aquello que 
mejor le pareciere.!° 


For Padre de Isla there is no question of the adoption of the 
Gil Blas by Le Sage from a Spanish original. Those things he 


of his works, both satires, are important: Triunfo del amor y de la lealtad, in 
which he audaciously ridiculed a royal pageant held in honour of the acces 
sion of Ferdinand VI at Pamplona in 1746; and his most ‘important satire, 
Historia del famoso predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas, alias Zotes 
(1758), in which he ridiculed the itinerant friars of the time. This last work 
was condemned by the Inquisition in 1760. ; 

10P, viii. In most of the editions of Pefia y Martin’s modification, this 
preface is completely deleted, viz., those of 1832, 1858, 1863. 
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reviews in his preface, for him, are conclusive evidence that the 
Gil Blas of Le Sage is an adoption. 


Dixe adredemente: el romance de Gil Blas, que adopto Mr. Le Sage, 
porque este solamente dié 4 luz en frances quatro tomitos en 120. poniendo 
fn a su divertida novela, describiendo el doble casamiento de Gil Blas con 
doia Dorotea, hija de don Juan de Juntella, y el de don Juan de Juntella 
eon Serafina, hija de Scipion, y ahijada de Gil Blas. Estos quatro tomos son 
precisamente los que han merecido grandes elogios 4 los criticos de buenas 
narices, no faltando algunos que le elevan hasta emparejarle con el principe 
de los Romances, que compuso el celebre y discretisimo arzobispo de Cam- 


bray.) 

The vacuity of this theory, which, in substance, claims that 
Le Sage translated, with some adaptation, the Gil Blas from a 
Spanish original, is easily demonstrable. Padre de Isla made an 
imposing claim on pure supposition. That which he took for grant- 
ed, is nowhere substantiated by any historical evidences. The diffi- 
culty is that he supposed the existence of a Spanish manuscript; 
and he further supposed a voyage of Le Sage to Spain where the 
Frenchman made the acquisition of the manuscript.'? Yet, in place 
of evidencing positive historical proofs, in place of citing some 
facts which could have given a semblance of truth to the existence 
of the original Spanish manuscript, he was content himself to 
vociferate that a French author could not possibly have repro- 
duced Spanish customs as faithfully as had Le Sage. And what of 
the Andalusian advocate? Padre de Isla does not name him. He 
does not even offer a suggestion. Ticknor devotes several pages to 
Padre de Isla’s contention, and takes advantage of the opportu- 
nity to review the history of the controversy.’* The important 


UP, xiii. 

“The best information indicates that Le Sage was never in Spain. See 
Eugéne Lintilhac, Le Sage (Grands écrivains frangais), Paris: 1893; Emile 
Faguet, Dia-huitiéme siecle, Paris: 1885. 

8Padre de Isla’s most serious indictment, viz., only a Spaniard could 
have so faithfully reproduced the contemporary Spanish scene, and pattern, 
4 answered by Ticknor: ‘‘But there is a ready answer to all such merely 
conjectural criticism. Le Sage proceeded, as an author of romantic fiction, 
just as he had done when he wrote for the public theatre; and the results 
at which he arrived in both cases are remarkably similar. In the drama he 
began with translations and imitations from the Spanish, such as his Point 
of Honor, which is taken from Roxas, and his Don Cesar Ursino, which is 
taken from Calderon; but afterwards, when he better understood his own 
talent and had acquired’ confidence from success, he came out with his 
Turcaret, a wholly original comedy, which far surpassed all he had before 
attempted, and showed how much he had been wasting his strength as an 
imitator, Just so he did in romance-writing. He began with translating the 
Don Quixote of Avellaneda, and remodelling and enlarging the Diablo Con- 
= of Guevara. But the Gil Blas, the greatest of all his works of prose 
ttion, is the result of his confirmed strength; and, in its characteristic 
merits, is as much his own as the Turcaret’’ (111, 296). 
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thing to note about de Isla’s translation is the surprising lack ¢f 
similarity it bears to the original. Everywhere, de Isla make 
change; and should any geographical or historical error be p. 
marked, the correction is made still more vigourously.'* The regu}; 
is a strange Gil Blas, manifestly the child of Le Sage; but, seri. 
ously deleted and modified, it is, in a sense, a new Gil Blas.* Ty 
preface and the changes evidenced in the actual translation seen 
to indicate that the confident de Isla voiced, but failed to investi. 
gate, a theory in wide currency among the literary men of his 
country. 


II 


The impugnation of the originality of the Gil Blas went for som 
time unanswered.’® The theory is entertained in Spain but m 
answer is seen in France until 1818, when Count Francois de 
Neufchateau presented, before the Académie Frangaise, a paper 
which investigated the Spanish pretensions.’’? In tone it was # 
vociferously polemical as the preface of de Isla. Le Sage’s Gil Blas 
was a French project entirely and in no way was it to be related 
to the Spanish literature extant at the time of its appearance. M. 
de Neufchateau is the.French apologist who rises to the question 


14A collation of the texts reveals startling divergencies. See H. Robolsky, 
Sur l’originalité de Gil Blas (Berlin: 1857) for a partial collation of the 
texts. 

15de Isla added to his translation a long continuation of the Gil Blas, 
which he translated from the Italian of Giulio Monti, a Bolognese cleric. Monti 
had published his continuation in 1747 at Venice. There is still another con 
tinuation of the Gil Blas: Genealogia de Gil Blas, Continuacion de la Vida 
de este famoso Sujeto, por su Hijo Don Alfonso Blas de Liria, by Do 
Bernardo Maria de Calzada, 2 tom., Madrid: 1792. 

16The elapse of time is difficult to understand. Two factors, perhaps, ex 
plain the intermission: the debacle of the French Revolution and the Napo 
leonic sequel, and the lack of interest, then evident in France, in Spanish 
Literature. 

‘‘Le paradoxe litteraire du Pére Isla, par la raison, sans doute, que 1’étude 
de la langue et de la litterature espagnole était moins généralement répandue, 
vers la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle, que celle des autres langues et littératures 
modernes, comparativement 4 ce qu’elle avait été dans le siécle précédent, le 
paradoxe du Pere Isla, disons-nous, resta longtemps obscur et presque entiére 
ment ignoré, si 1’on excepte le pays qui le vit naitre. En France, méme, il 
semble n’avoir été connu que d’un trés petit nombre de littérateurs de 
profession; le reste du monde savant, ou l’ignora absolument, ou n’y fit 
aucune attention et le passa sous silence’? (C. Franceson, Essai Sur la 
Question de l’originalité de Gil Blas; nouvelles observations critiques sur ¢ 
roman, Leipsic: 1857, p. 5). 

17Published (1819) as, Examen de la question de savoir si Le Sage ¢ 
Wauteur de Gil Blas ow s’il l’a pris de Wespagnol. Tais paper became 4 
preface to an edition of the Gil Blas edited by Neufchateau (Paris: 1820, 
Libraire Crapelet). 
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and charge of de Isla, but he, too, merely voices the attitudes of 
the literary circles of his day, with no investigation of the problem 
historically.*® 

Llorente, who, at the time of the presentation of the de Neuf- 
chateau report, was finishing his monumental Histoire de l’Inqui- 
sition, turned his attention to the report, and, with the completion 
of his work, prepared a monograph which was presented to 1’Acadé- 
mie Francaise by an intermediary, a certain M. Lemontey, in 
answer to the vindication of Le Sage by M. Neufchateau.’® 

The Académie Francaise, with both statements before it, appoint- 
ed a commission,: composed of Messrs. Neufchateau, Raynouard, 
and Lemontey, to investigate the contending claims.*° The deci- 
sion of this commission is not known. Eighteen months later, 10th- 
January, 1822,?1 Neufchateau read to the Académie a new mono- 
graph, which repudiated Llorente’s monograph and restated the 
complete divorce of the French Gil Blas from any Spanish influ- 
ences. In answer to this second presentation of Neufchateau, 
Llorente published the Observations sur Gil Blas.2* 

Llorente’s work is divided into twelve chapters and comprises, 
in toto, 300 pages. Although Padre de Isla’s strong contention, 
that the work of Le Sage is so completely Spanish in temperament 
and scene that it could not be the work of anyone but a Spaniard, 
is reiterated, Llorente introduces a history of the original Spanish 
manuscript and arrives at a definite authorship. This systematic 
perusal of historical evidence in studying the identity of the origi- 
nal manuscript and author establishes Llorente’s volume as the 
first important consideration of the question. The first and twelfth 


'’de Neufchateau’s monograph was taken very seriously, although it is 
completely devoid of objective proofs. ‘‘ Francois de Neufchateau a prouvé 
que rien pour la forme et pour le fond dans la littérature espagnole ne rap- 
oy — (A. Ricard, Monographie sur le Gil Blas de Le Sage, Prag: 

“This monograph is not preserved and, it seems, is incorporated into the 
body of Llorente’s later publication. Llorente reviews the circumstances which 
resulted in the Observations sur Gil Blas. See preface to the same, pp. iv-viii. 
— op. cit., preface, p. vi; this commission is not mentioned else- 

ere, 

*1The chronology is Llorente’s. See Llorente, op. cit., preface, p. vii. 

“Published (1822) as, Examen du nouveau systéme sur l’auteur de Gil 
as ou réponse aux Observations Critiques de M. Llorente. If this publica- 
tion represented the findings of the commission which Llorente mentions, 
Neufchateau fails to mention the fact. 

*sThere were two Neufchateau monographs. The second monograph which 
resulted in Llorente’s volume is not mentioned by Ticknor, Claretie (Le Sage: 
a” Paris: 1890) and Ricard, all of whom review the history of the 

ion. 
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chapters, entitled respectively Histoire du Manuscript espagndl, 
qui tomba au pourvoir de M. Le Sage and Recherches pour savoir 
quel est le premier et véritable auteur du roman de Gil Blas, give 
this distinction to the work. The intermediate chapters are largely 
a review of those Spanish evidences which deny French author. 
ship.** Only one of these chapters, Chapter III, Analogie, deserves 
special attention. 

All in all, the intermediary ten chapters examine the geography 
of the Gil Blas, the chronology of the life of Gil Blas, the hundreds 
of Spanish words and phrases which occur in the Gil Blas and the 
mass of intangible evidences in the work which would seem t 
suppose the existence of an original Spanish manuscript.”* Several 
extracts will illustrate the types of examinations made. 


Les noms de baptéme des personnes, nommées dans le roman, sont souvents 
restés écrits en espagnol, tels que Juan, Pedro, ete., quoique parfois Le Sage 
se rappelat d’ecrire Jean, Pierre, etc., ce qui fait présumer que le manuserit 
espagnol qu’il avait sous les yeux, produisait cet oublie; car sans cela wu 
auteur francais original aurait toujours écrit, 4 la francaise, Jean, Pierre, 
etc.26 


The poetic license which Le Sage evidences in his Spanish poetry 
is called into question: 


Mais je vais citer un fait qui suffirait lui seul pour prouver que son auteur 
original était espagnol; ¢’est la chanson que Gil Blas entendit chanter par 
Don Gaston de Cogollos, lorsqu’il était prisonnier au chiteau de Ségovie 
(Histoire de Gib Blas. Tome III, livre 9, chap. 5.) 

ay de mi! un aiio felice 

Parece un soplo ligero! 

Pero sin dicha un instante 

Es un siglo de tormento. 
Ces vers me semblent d’une telle nature, que je ne puis accorder A un étranger 
la possibilité de les faire, & moins qu’il n’ait demeuré pendant de longues 
années en Espagne, car pour user de la licence poétique d’employer en vers 
felice, au lieu de feliz, usité en prose, il faut avoir une grande habitude de la 
versification espagnole.27 


24e.g., Noms propres des (de) personnes et des (de) pays, villes, villages, 
etc., qui supposent un manuscrit espagnol; Mots et phrases francaises qui 
supposent l’existence d’un manuscrit espagnol; Chronologie de la Vie dé 
Gil Blas. Mention should be made of an appendix which comprises Chapters 
XIII and XIV; these chapters contain an extended argumentum ad hominem 
with reference to M. Neufchateau. , 
25These examinations are very uneven in value, See Franceson, op. Cit, 
passim. 
26Llorente, op. cit., p. 48. 
27Ibid., p. 58. Franceson, in attacking this (op. cit., p. 37), notes the 
verses in the Diable Boiteuz, 
‘*Ardo y lloro sin sosiego 
Llorando y ardiendo tanto, 
Que ni el fuego consume el Ilanto, 
Ni el llanto apaga el fuego,’’ 
which, it is evident, Le Sage took verbatim from the Agradecer y no amar 
of Calder6én (Comedias, Madrid: 1763, IX, 241). 
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Certain obscure historical and biographical facts are cited: 


Le roman donne le nom d’Alexis a un moine dominicain du couvent de 
Cardoue, qui était en opinion de sainteté et du plus grand directeur de con- 
sciences; aussi ceux qui obtenaient sa recommandation, étaient-ils admis 
aisément au service des dévéts dirigés par sa Révérence. C’est ce qu’éprouva 
Scipion pour entrer chez Balthasar Vélasquez, marchand de draps (Gil Blas, 
liv. X, chap. II). Le nom d’Alezis fait allusion 4 la retraite du moine, qui 
est dépeint dans cette histoire; car personne n’ignore que Saint Alexis vécut 
longtemps retire du monde.28 


Le pere de Scipion est appelé Toribio Scipion, parcequ’en sa qualité 
d’archer de la Sainte-Hermandad, il était continuellement 4 la poursuite des 
voleurs de grands chemins, 4 1’imitation du célébre Romain de ce nom, sans 
cesse en activité contre les ennemis de Rome.29 


These observations can, and easily, be set aside. Significantly, 
Llorente does not expect that they will be accepted unless the 
reader is'ready to accept the possibility of the existence of the 


vents Spanish original manuscript and the Le Sage acquisition. Llorente 
— is merely illustrating those things which would seem to suppose 
a un the existence of a Spanish manuscript, and which can more easily 


be explained if the existence of the Spanish manuscript be estab- 
lished.*° 

A brief outline of the history, as Llorente sees it, of the Spanish 
manuscript which was, primitively, the Gil Blas, and of those cir- 
cumstances which led to Le Sage’s acquisition of it, can easily be 
indicated. Importantly, Llorente does not say this history hap- 
pened; he points out that it might have happened, and, if it had, 
then those affinities, geographical, literary, historical, temperamen- 
tal, which the Gil Blas demonstrates to Spain become resolvable. 

In 1738, Le Sage published Le Bachelier de Salamanque, which 
he stated on the title-page to be taken from an unpublished Span- 
ish manuscript; this manuscript, in its primitive state, is the one 
Llorente supposes to have been the original Gil Blas. Originally, 
it contained the substance of both these novels, and Le Sage, in 
typical carefree manner, published gradually the four volumes 


*8Ibid., p. 99. 
2*Ibid., p. 99. 
The criticism of the Llorente thesis has concerned itself almost totally 

With the repudiation of the internal evidence which Llorente cited as indica- j 

tive of the existence of the Spanish original. Only passing notice is paid by 

Ticknor, Franceson, Ricard, Robolsky and Claretie to Llorente’s careful case 

for the existence of the original and his original author identification. Claretie 

(op. cit., chap. II, ‘‘Le Sage et 1’Espagne’’) assigns an inferior position to 

the Llorente volume, and dates the beginning of the important criticism 

with the year 1827, although that year saw only the publication of the article 

by A. H. Everett (North American Review, Oct. 1827), which favourably 

Teviewed the Llorente volume and the de Isla translation. 
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which now constitute the Gil Blas, and finally, as an avowed trang. 
lation, published Le Bachelier de Salamanque.* And how did 
Le Sage procure the manuscript? Llorente conjectures that Le Sage 
obtained the manuscript which was entitled Historia de las aven. 
turas del Bachiller de Salamanca Don Kerubin de la Ronda* from 
his good friend the Abbé Jules de Lionne.** The Abbé’s father, the 
Marquis de Lionne,** had been ambassador extraordinary of Louis 
XIV at the court of Madrid, and afterwards secretary of state 
under the same monarch. The Marquis was a man of excellent lite. 
rary tastes and, while in Madrid, had purchased extensively and 
wisely in the Spanish literary market.**® As a result of these pur. 
chases, he acquired a valuable Spanish library. Upon the death 
of the Marquis, his library, along with the Spanish acquisitions, 
passed to his son, the Abbé Jules de Lionne.*® The Abbé allowed 
Le Sage free use of this library and bequeathed to Le Sage certain 
of the manuscripts in which Le Sage had shown great interest.” 
These manuscripts Le Sage claimed at the death of the Abbé in 


siLlorente seriously endangers the objectivity of his determination when 
he suggests that Le Sage, in publishing the Gil Blas as he did and in acknowl 
edging the Spanish source of the Bachelier de Salamanque, hoped to divert 
the suspicions of those who knew that he had acquired a Spanish manuscript 
of that kind (Llorente, op. cit., chap. III). A scheming Le Sage cannot be 
envisaged. 

82Llorente, p. 26. 

33For details of the Abbé de Lionne-Le Sage friendship, see Lintilhae and 
unpublished letters in the Le Sage Collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

84Hugues de Lionne, Marquis de Lionne et Berni (1611-71) was a protégé 
of the French statesman Mazarin. Mazarin, then Prime Minister, gave him 
several important positions. As secretary of the French Embassy, he was 
present at the Congress of Miinster (1641) and the following year was sent 
on a mission to the Pope. He was appointed secretary to the Queen Mother, 
Anne of Austria, in 1646, Later, he was, in turn, ambassador to Spain, Frank- 
fort, and Turin, and as Minister of State, a position he received in 1659, 
concluded the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659). For the ten years following 
Mazarin’s death, the Marquis was in charge of foreign affairs. In this 
capacity, he negotiated the sale of Dunkirk, the Treaty of Breda (1667), and 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668). His Memoirs and voluminous letters 
are invaluable for elucidation of the diplomatic relations between France 
and Europe in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. See M. Valfrey, 
Hugues de Lionne, ses ambassades en Italie, en Espagne et en Allemagne, 
Paris: 1877-81. 

35For notice of the purchases of Spanish books and manuscripts made 
by the Marquis in Spain, see M. Chevalier, Lettres inédités de Hugues de 
Lionne, ministre des affaires étrangeres sous Louis XVI, précedées d’un4 
notice historique sur la famille de Lionne, Valence: 1879. There is no mention 
. = Historia de las aventuras del Bachiller de Salamanca Don Kerubin de 
a Ronda. 


36See M. Chevalier, op. cit., passim. 
bid. 
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1721.°* Among these manuscripts, Llorente conjectures, was the 
Historia de las aventures del Bachiller de Salamanca Don Kerubin 
de la Ronda, which Le Sage proceeded to use as a storehouse for 
materials in the publication of the Gil Blas (1715-1735)** and 
culminated in the avowed translation, Le Bachelier de Salamanque 


(1738). 

Llorente assembles 41 analogous situations in the Le Bachelier 
de Salamanque and the Gil Blas which would seem to indicate 
common parentage.*° He observes that the general plan of both 
is the same. In both a series of adventures occur to a hero who 
emerges from the lower walks of life, and, in both, these adven- 
tures are interspersed with episodical narratives. The time of the 
action is the same, and the tone, light, satirical, low and cynical, 
is identical. 


Le bachelier de Salamanque avait un talent extraordinaire pour les disputes 
philosophiques. 

Gil Blas de Santillane avait une si grande passion pour disputer sur les 
matiéres philosophiques, qu’il arrétait les personnes, connues ou inconnues, 
qui passaient auprés de lui, pour leur proposer des argumens.‘1 


Le parent du Bachelier lui conseille de chercher une place de précepteur. 
L’oncle de Gil Blas lui donne le méme conseil.42 ‘ 


Le Bachelier recoit du curé de Leganés le conseil de ne pas suivre la car- 
riére de précepteur. 

La méme chose est conseillée a Gil Blas par Fabrice Nufiey, son condisciple 
et son ami.43 


Le Bachelier est chassé de Madrid par quatre braves, & cause de la pré- 
férence que lui accorde Dofia Luisa de Padilla. 

Il en arrive de méme & Gil Blas par le secrétaire de la marquise de Chaves, 
a cause de la jalousie qu’il concoit a 1’égard de la femme de chambre de la 
marquise.44 

Dans le Bachelier un vieux prétre de Cuenca recevoit de l’argent pour 
placer des domestiques dans les maisons, od il se trouvait des places vacantes. 
‘ .~ — de Londéno fait la méme chose a Valladolid dans le romance 
e Gi as.45 


Le Bachelier, étant secrétaire du due d’Ucede, intervient dans le mariage 
de la fille unique du due. 

Gil Blas, dans une semblable circonstance, 4 la méme influence pendant qu’il 
est secrétaire du comte-duc d’Olivares.4¢ 


‘Before World War II the Marquis de Lionne’s collection formed part of 
the Bibliotéque Nationale (Paris) and the Bibliotéque de 1’Université (Lille). 

**Llorente resolves the early date (1715) with the free use of the manu- f 
— Le Sage by the Abbé before its actual acquisition hy Le Sage 

‘oLlorente, op. cit., Chap. III. 

42]bid. 

43] bid. 
p. 29. 
SIbid., p. 30. 
*Ibid., p. 31. 
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Dans le roman du Bachelier on lui enléve sa femme, et on est longtemps 
sans savoir ce qu’elle est devenue. 

Dans Gil Blas la femme de Scipion disparait par des moyens, a peu prig 
semblables, et il se passe dix ans avant qu’on soit assuré de son existence,s7 


Some of the Llorente citations seem very trivial and not worthy 
of serious consideration. 


Le docteur de Salamanque, parent du Bachelier, était un peu avare; le 
chanoine d’Oviédo Gil Perez, oncle de Gil Blas, 1’était aussi.4% 


Le roman du Bachelier designe un chanoine de Toléde sous le nom allé- 
gorique de Prosper. 

Dans celui de Gil Blas un autre chanoine de Toléde se nomme, par allégorie, 
Don Kerubin Tonto.4 


L’auteur du Bachelier a nommé differens personnages, qui ont réellement 
existé de son temps ou peu auparavant, tels que les rois Philippe III e 
Philippe IV, les enfants Don Fernand et Don Carlos, le due d’Ossune, ete, 
Il en est de méme dans le roman de Gil Blas.50 
Ostensibly, the internal evidence of these analogous situations 
may profitably be turned to advantage by the Le Sage apologist.” 

One thing remains for Liorente: the author identification. Llor- 
ente admits the complete lack of evidence, internal or external, 
which may assist in the author identification.*? However, in his 
elaborate examination of the chronology of the life of Gil Blas," 
Llorente had arrived at a probable date for the Spanish original — 
1640. In the light of the lack of evidence, then, an expedient 
resolution of the authorship might be effected by the examination 
of those Spanish authors writing at the time Llorente had con- 
jectured the manuscript to have appeared. 

Llorente examines, in turn, 38°° Spaniards writing in the mid- 


471 bid., p. 39. 

48Ibid., p. 28. 

49Tbid., p. 29. 

50Ibid., p. 36. 

51** Elles prouvent, du moins, qu’une douzaine d’idées, peu importante 4 
la verité, ont passé, en effet, de 1’un des deux romans dans 1’autre. Mais c’est 
de Gil Blas dans le Bachelier qu’elles ont été transportées et non de cellui-i 
dans le premier, comme Llorente explique la chose dans 1’intérét de son sys 
téme; ¢’est-a-dire que Le Sage aprés les avoir employées dans Gil Blas, les 
a reproduites, un peu affaiblies, dans le Bachelier, comme ce dernier roman, 
luiméme, n’est dans son entier qu’une tres faible répétition de Gil Blas” 
(Frangeson, op. cit., p. 27). 

62Llorente, Chap. XII. 

53Chapter II, ‘‘Chronologie de la Vie de Gil Blas.’’ . 

54Ibid. The date is fixed by Llorente by the examination of an allusion 
by Gil Blas, made while speaking in the person of another character, to a war 
existing between Portugal and Spain and, specifically, to a battle which 
took place on the frontiers of Portugal. 

5STicknor is in error im noting the examination of thirty authors (II, 
295). Franceson (op. cit.) and Robolsky (op. cit.) give the impression that 
Llorente arrived arbitrarily at his author identification with no extensive 
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seventeenth century. After much deliberation and examination of 
extant works, he determines on Don Antonio de Solis y Ribade- 
neira.” Naturally, his decision is motivated by an unusual series 
of presumptive evidences, but no direct proofs are cited. It is easy 
to conjecture why Solis, if he were the author, was not anxious 
to publish at Madrid a romance which describes freely the secret 
history of the Spanish Court for the thirty years immediately 
preceding, while Philip IV, who plays a part in the work, was still 
in power. The solution presented itself in the person of the Marquis 
de Lionne who was at that time the ambassador to Spain. The 
Marquis, a person of literary taste and accomplishment, naturally 
formed an acquaintance with Solis, and might easily be supposed 
to have received from Solis a notice of his romance, and to have f 
either taken a copy or purchased the original. 


As was to be expected, Llorente’s volume received many an- 
swers."” Significantly, however, despite the statement of Ricard,"® 
the matter has not been totally resolved. What precludes total and 
practicable resolution is the lack of conclusive evidence. In the ' 
light of Le Sage’s known literary evolution and the affinity he 
entertained with the Spanish materials of his time, Llorente’s 
thesis attains whatever credence we may assign to that of Frange- 
son and the French apologists.®® Surely, if we except the final two 
chapters, Llorente’s work is a conscientious attempt to resolve the 
problem, bringing to it the best methods of research. If we are 
willing (1) to admit of question of the originality of the Gil Blas, 
and (2) attempt, in the light of external and internal evidences, 
to resolve the problem, then, Llorente’s premises and his exploita- 


considerations. Ricard (op. cit., p. 6) is totally in error: ‘‘Le pére José de 
Isla et l’historien Llorente revendiquent cette oeuvre pour leur patrie; mais 
ils n’ont jamais pu montrer 1’ouvrage original ni désigner le nom de 1’auteur.’’ 
56For a discussion of the literary work of Solis, see Ticknor, 11, 423n.; 0, 
428-30, 444n.; 11, 445, 196-98, 295, 296n. 
5'The fullest of which is that of Franceson (op. cit.). See also Ticknor, 
Robolsky (op. cit.), Ricard (op. cit.), and Claretie (op. cit.). 
58‘ Aujourd’hui le débat est clos, Le Sage n’a pris 4 1’auteur espagnol \ 
= yg de ses personnages et certains détails d’aventures et de localités 
op. cit., p. 6). 
*Llorente anticipates the charge of Franceson and Ticknor that Le Sage 
borrowed freely from Spanish sources in toto, but acknowledges it to his ad- 
vantage: ‘‘L’auteur francais a inséré dans son ouvrage ces épisodes, qui 
sont autant de nouvelles espagnoles qui auparavant existaient isolées, et dont 
C “159) particuliéres ne cadrent plus avec la chronologie générale du roman’’ 
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tion of the external and internal evidences to illustrate these prem. 
ises, become as valid as the premises of the French apologists and 
their incident exploitations of the evidences. Claretie, himself, 
after a century of debate, adopts the issue for further solution: 


Précisons le probléme par 1’exposé des différentes solutions qu’il comporte, 


Il y en a trois: 

Ou Gil Blas est purement et simplement un roman espagnol volé par 
Le Sage et traduit clandestinement; ou Le Sage ne doit absolument rien a 
l’Espagne; enfin, la troisiéme solution est une solution moyenne, qui laisse 
a chacune des deux premiéres une certaine part de vérité en corrigeant c 
qu’elles ont de trop arrété et de trop absolu.60 


One more word. Perhaps, the Observations sur Gil Blas, Lor. 
ente’s last published work, is the last meticulously ordered def. 
ance hurled at the society, from which banishment is inexorable, 
by an embittered, tired scholar nearing seventy.** 

600p. cit., p. 201. 

61For details of Llorente’s French sojourn, see A. J. Mehul, Notice bio- 


graphique sur Don J. A. Llorente, Paris: 1824; and the autobiography, 
Noticia Biogrdfica, Paris: 1818. 
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A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS ON THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Newton 8S. BEMENT 
University of Michigan 


Bibliographies. 

Works of the period. 

Modern articles and books on the works of the period and 
their authors. 

Modern articles and books on sixteenth-century French. 

General works partially devoted to sixteenth-century French. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie 
Modern Language Notes 

Modern Philology 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature 

Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France 

Revue des Langues romanes 

Romanic Review 

Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 


I, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


HORLUC, Pierre, and MARINET, Georges. Bibliographie de la 
syntaxe du francais (1840-1905). Annales de 1’Université de 
Lyon, nouvelle série, II. Droit, Lettres, fascicule 20. Lyon, A. 
Rey, and Paris, A. Picard et Fils, 1908. xi, 320 pp. in-8°. 
XVIF° Sidele: pp. 29-37; items 257-333. 

Divisions: I, Etudes générales, Grammaire comparée, Les Théories; II, Les 
Ecrivains (in chronological order). Entries are described. Related material 
and reviews are cited. 

This bibliography is continued through 1910 by Thurau, cited below. 

Summaries of its most important items are given by Dauzat, Ow en sont les 


études de francais, pp. 87-110, cited in Part V. 
Review: H. Yvon in Revue de Philologie Frangaise, xxi, 65-66. 


LANSON, Gustave. Manuel bibliographique de la littérature fran- 
gaise moderne. Paris, Hachette, 1931. Chap. XVII, La Langue 


francaise au seiziéme siécle, pp. 237-238; items 3001-3020. 


The first seven items are works of the sixteenth-century period; the re- 
maining fourteen, including item 3017 bis, date from 1859 to 1908. 
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Contains no item not found either in Horlue and Marinet, cited above, or 
in Stengel, cited below, or in the present bibliography, except the two fo. 
lowing bibliographical lists: 

Beaulieux, Ch. Listes des Dictionnaires, Lexiques et Vocabulaires francais 
antérieurs au Thresor de Nicot (published 1606; item 51 in Stengel). Pp, 
371-398 of Mélanges de philologie offerts d M. Ferdinand Brunot. Paris, 1904, 

Schwartze, R. Die Worterbiicher der franzdsischen Sprache vor dem 
Erscheinen des Dictionnaire de l’ Académie frangaise (1350-1694). Iena, 1875, 


STENGEL, Edmund M. Chronologisches Verzeichnis franzisischer 
Grammatiken vom Ende des 14. bis zum Ausgange des 18, 
Jahrhunderts nebst Angabe der bisher ermittelten Fundorte 
derselben. Oppeln, Eugen Franck’s Buchhandlung (Georg 
Maske), 1890. vii, 150 pp. in-8°. Years 1500-1600: items 4-42, 


pp. 19-31. 

Indispensable. Lists 603 items, years 1400-1799. Indexed: I, Liste der 
Verfasser; II, Liste der Titel; III, Liste der Verlagsorte. Entries are con- 
plete, include variations in titles of successive editions, and revisions by the 
original or another author. 

Corrections: (1) Item 15, De Trou, is mistakenly dated 1556 instead of 
1656. (2) The title of item 36, De la Mothe, dated 1592, is incorrect accord- 
ing to the copy in the Library of Congress, whose title is approximated by 
the title given by Stengel for the edition of 1595. 

Stengel’s work is supplemented by a few titles included for that purpose 
in the present bibliography, and also, notably but not extensively, on the 
cited pages of the following three works: 

Brunot, Ferdinand. Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 1900. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1906. 1, 124, footnote 1. 

Tell, J. Les Grammairiens frangais depuis l’origine de la grammaire en 
France jusqu’aux dernicres oeuvres connues. 2e édition, Paris, 1894. 

Thurot, Charles. De La Prononciation frangaise depuis le commencement du 
XVIe siécle, d’aprés les témoignages des grammairiens. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1881-1882. 1, xxii-xliv. 


THURAU, G. Historische franzésische Syntax, 1896-1910. In Vol- 


moller, K., Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
romanischen Philologie, x1 (Part I), 343-406. 


See note under Horluec and Marinet, cited above. 


WILL, Samuel F. A Bibliography of American Studies on the 
French Renaissance (1500-1600). Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XXVI, No. 2. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1940. 151 pp. Part V, Language, pp. 60-63; items 800- 
828. 


Essential to American scholars and especially so to European scholars, 
who have frequently overlooked American studies and by whose lack of infor- 
mation the work was primarily inspired (e.g., G. Gougenheim in pp. 106-109 
of Dauzat, Ow en sont les études de frangais, cited in Part V). 


ZEITSCHRIFT fiir romanische Philologie. Supplements 1-, 
1875—. 


Under classified headings, provides essential bibliography, from 1875, and 
cites reviews. 
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II. WORKS OF THE PERIOD 


The sources for a complete list are cited above, in Part I. In 
order better to demonstrate the progressive nature of the contri- 
butions, the following list, chronologically arranged, embraces the 
period 1400-1632. Only the first two and the last four titles, how- 
ever, fall outside the period .1500-1600. 


(a. 1400 (before 1409). BARTON, John. Donait francois pour 
briefment entroduyr les Anglois en la droit language du Paris 
et de pais la d’entour fait aus despenses de Johan Barton par 


pluseurs bons cleres du language avandite. 

The English-born author and escolier de Paris, in order to promote easier 
communication between the good people of England and France, and because 
French is the language of beaucoup de bones choses besides being of practical 
value in law, undertakes to improve its use in England by providing short 
chapters on its alphabet, pronunciation, nouns (including numper and gen- 
der), adjectives, adverbs, moods (including their usage), and parts of speech 
(including their identification), along with the conjugation of aymer and 
etre plus a random list of other verb forms (Latin to French). 

Reprinted with a commentary, by Stengel in ZFSL, 1 (1879), 25-40. 


Early 15th century. ANONYMOUS. Un Petit Livre pour enseigner 


les enfantz de leur entreparler comun francois. 

Substantially a contemporary book of manners, illustrating forms and 
syntax. Thirteen paragraphs of assorted vocabulary and phrases, frequently 
elorful (e.g., Alez de cy, senglent filz de putaigne. Damoiselle, n’aves vous 
point nul amy?). Divisions of time; numerals and currency; asking one’s 
way; quarrels and insults; how to address ladies, servants, demand hotel 
service, approach respectable persons, bargain in a market, pass the time of 
day with all comers. 

Reprinted in great part by Stengel in ZFSL, 1 (1879), 10-15. 


21. BARCLEY, Alexander. Introductory to wryte and to pro- 
nounce Frenche, compyled by Alexander Barcley, compendi- 
ously at the commaundement of the ryght hye excellent and 
myghthy prynce Thomas, duke of Northfolke. . . . London, 
Robert coplande, Mar. 22, 1521. 


Barcley, in his ‘‘youth and hytherto accustomed & excereysed in two 
langages of Frenche and Englysshe,’’ and having seen ‘‘the draughtes of 
ither [treatyses] made before my tyme,’’ trusts to ‘‘make the same more 
dere, playne, & easy,’’ because his sponsor ‘‘hath thought it expedyent that 
our people . . . sholde not be bitterly ignorant in the frenche tunge: whiche 
im times past hath ben so moche set by in Englande,’’ especially in view of 
the present reconciliation and confederation. 

Reprinted in part by Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, pp. 804ff., 
ad by Stengel in ZFSL, 1 (1879), 23-24. 


1530. PALSGRAVE, John. Lesclarcissement de la langue francoyse 
compose par maistre Jehan Palsgrave Angloys natyf de 
Londres et gradue de Paris. London, Johan Haukyns, July 
18, 1530. xlviii, 889 pp. in-4°. 
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Most complete compilation of the period. Written in English, but contains 
a vast amount of bilingual material which has made it invaluable to lexi- 
cographers. 

Divided into three books, the third being, chapter by chapter, a continu. 
ation of the second. I, Pronunciation, pp. 1-64; II, General treatment of 
the nine parts of speech (one being the participle), pp. 65-150; III, Detailed 
treatment of each part of, speech, with alphabetical lists of examples, pp, 
151-889. 

The organization, which scholars have criticized without noting its peda- 
gogical soundness, resulted from the fact that Palsgrave, after having pre 
sumably completed his work (actually, the first two books), decided that 
he could distinguish it from those of his predecessors only by adding a third 
book. He then further distinguished his work from their two-division models 
by patterning his third book after Theodorus Gaza’s Greek grammar, 

While thus delayed in the process of adding a third book, Palsgrave was 
anticipated in fulfilling royal demand for a textbook, by his rivals, Bareley, 
Du Guez, and Petrus Vallensys. In the end, however, he was much pleased 
to find that he had used, as sources, the very authors recommended by Geoffroy 
Tory in the latter’s Champ-Fleury (1529). By the same token, some of the 
forms given by Palsgrave were already slightly antiquated. 

Reprinted by F. Génin, with an introduction of 38 pages, in Collection des 
Documents Inédits sur l’Histoire de France. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1852. 


1531. DUBOIS, Jacques. Iacobi Sylvii Ambiani in linguam galli- 
cam Isagwge, una cum eiusdem Grammatica Latino-gallica, 
ex Hebraeis, Graecis et Latinis authoribus. Cum privilegio. 
Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani. 


The first French or Latin-French grammar published in France. In two 
parts: I, Isagmge or introduction, pp. 1-90, deals with phonetics and ety- 
mology; II, Grammar, pp. 90-159, deals with the morphology of the eight 
parts of speech and is an historical re-latinization which the author found 
difficult to moderate (e.g., p. 113: Sed quo feror? grammatica Latina seribo, 
non Gallica.). 

This first French grammar in France contains no study of syntax, and 
although the title of the second book of La Ramée’s Grammaire of 1572 is 
Touchant la Syntaze, the subject as modernly understood was scarcely touched 
before the first edition of Maupas’ grammar appeared in 1607. 


1532. DU WES (or DU GUEZ or DE VADIS), Giles. An Intro- 
ductorie for to lerne to rede, to pronounce and to speke French 
trewly, compyled for the right high, exellent and most vertu- 
ous lady, the Lady Mary of Englande, doughter to our most 
gracious soverayn lorde Kyng Henry the Eight. London, 
Thomas Godfray. 187 pp. in-4°. 


In two parts: I, Pronunciation and morphology; II, Examples, with inter: 
linear translation, of letters and dialogues on sundry subjects selected m 
view of royal usage. 

Reprinted by F. Génin in the same volume with Palsgrave, cited above, 
pp. 891-1079. 


1539. ESTIENNE, Robert. Dictionaire Francoislatin. Paris, Rob- 
ert Estienne, 1539. Corrigé et augmenté, 1549, 1564, 1572, 
1584. 
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The ancestor of Nicot’s Thresor of 1606, cited below, and therefore of Cot- 
ye’s dictionary of 1611, cited below, as well as of most French-Latin 
dictionaries that appeared in the interim. 


1550. MEIGRET, Louis. Le tretté de la grammére francoeze fet 
par Louis Meigret Lionogs. A Paris, Chés Chrestien Wechel, a 
la rue sainct Iean de Beauvais, 4 l’enseigne du Cheval volant. 


M.D.L. 196 pp. in-8°. 

The earliest example of the method later illustrated by Vaugelas. Meigret 
detects and respects good usage and logical construction, unmindful of Latin. 
However, his use of emancipated orthography and his display of tendencies 
diametrically opposed to those of Dubois, resulted in great part from his 
ignorance both of etymology and of the historical background of his subject. 
His work presents the essential elements of French grammar, excepting syn- 
tax, of which only occasional traces are found. 

Reprinted by Wendelin Foerster, Heilbronn, 1888. 


1550. PILLOT, Jean. Gallicae linguae Institutio, latino sermone 
conscripta. Per Iohannem Pillotum Barrensem . . . Parisiis. 
Ex officina Steph. Groulleau, in vico novo D. Mariae commo- 


rantis, sub intersignio S. Joannis Baptistae 1550. In-8°. 

Reprinted seventeen times by 1631, possibly because it is a clear, brief, 
and uninquisitive résumé of the works of Pillot’s predecessors. The latter 
part (mots invariables) is frankly borrowed from Estienne’s dictionary. The 
section on conjugations appears to be indebted either to Estienne’s La maniere 
de tourner en langue frangoise les verbes ..., of 1535 (Bib. Nat’l. X1327), 
or to his De Gallica verborum declinatione, of 1540. 

Pillot’s work has been the subject of research by Loiseau, cited in Part 
III, and by Stengel in ZFSL, x1, 257-283. 


1557. ESTIENNE, Robert. Traicte de la grammaire frangoise. 
Paris, Robert Estienne, 1557. 110 pp. in-f°. Reprinted in 
Latin, 1558, and in both languages, 1569. 


An honest commercial plagiarism of Meigret and Dubois. People have 
complained, says Estienne, of Meigret’s orthography and Dubois’ use of so 
many words from his native Picardy. Therefore, «nous ayans diligemmét leu 
les deux susdicts autheurs, avons faict un recueil, principalement de ce que 
nous avons veu accorder 4 ce que avions le temps passé apprins des plus 
savas en nostre langue, qui avoyent tout le temps de leur vie hanté és Cours 
de Frice . . .: esquels lieux le langage s’escrit & se prononce en plus grad 
pureté qu’en tous autres.» 

This collection having been organized ‘‘in the manner of the Latin gram- 
a the manual’s sole novelty lies in its having been extremely well 
printed. 


1558. GARNIER, Jean. Institutio gallicae linguae in usum iuven- 
tutis germanicae ad illustrissimos iuniores principes Landt- 
gravios Haessiae conscripta. Genevae, apud Joannem Crispi- 
num, 1558. 78 pp. in-8° (v. Stengel, cited in Part I). Marpurgi 
Haessorum, apud Jo. Crispinum, 1558. In-12 (v. Livet, p. 270, 
cited in Part III). 


The most noteworthy example since Palsgrave, of grammars composed 
abroad to serve as textbooks rather than as contributions to the subject. 
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1562. LA RAMEE, Pierre de. Gramere. Paris, André Wechel, 
1562. 126 pp. in-8°. Unsigned (Bib. Nat’l. X1920). See con. 
tinuation in 1572, cited below. 

Although novel in that they are printed with reformed spelling and numer. 
ous special characters, La Ramée’s works on French grammar are a sort of 
extension into French of his previous works on Latin grammar. His develop- 
ment of both fields is outlined by Bement, cited in Part III. 

1565. SOTEMAYOR, Baltazar de. Gramatica ci reglas muy prove- 
chosas y necesarias para aprender a leir y escrivir la lengua 
francesa .. . Aleala de Henares, 1565 (Bib. Nac’l de Madrid, 
R9599). 

Probably the first French grammar published in Spain. Production of 
French grammars abroad was greatest in England, Holland, and Germany. 
1566: SAINLIENS, Claude de, alias HOLYBAND, Claudius. The 

French Littleton. A most easie, perfect and absolute way to 
learne the frenche tongue. London, Thomds Vautrollier, 1566. 
In-16, iiij-Qiv. 

Despite the presumptuous title, there is but a modicum of internal evidence 
of the superiority complex of the native-born (the author was a native of 
Moulins in the parish of Saint-Lians; Littleton, in the preceding century, 
had authored the foundation work on English jurisprudence). 

Apparently a pocket-size rearrangement of the first edition of his Schoole- 
maister of 1573 (cited below). As such, it reverses the traditional order of 
presentation (phonetics, grammar, exercises), and offers some refinement and 
development of the extremely sparse grammatical theory borrowed from Gar- 
nier and called régles de syntaze. 

1572. LA RAMEE, Pierre de. Grammaire de P. de La Ramee, 
Lecteur du Roy en 1’Universite de Paris, A La Royne, Mere du 
Roy, de l’imprimerie d’André Wechel, 1572. 211 pp. in-8°. 


Printed in duplicate columns, one in ordinary and the other in reformed 
orthography, beginning with page 57. For tables of contents of La Ramée’s 
grammars, see RR, xix (1928), 315-319. 

An advanced metamorphosis of the traditional methodis grammatices in- 
herited from Aelius Donatus and Priscian, as expanded by the author’s ana 
lytical method. More concerned with method than with material, although 
La Ramée, whose own lectures in French were famous, concurs with Robert 
Estienne in recommending the observance of court usage. 


1573. SAINLIENS, Claude de, alias HOLYBAND, Claudius. The 
French Schoolemaister, wherin is most plainlie shewed the 
true and most perfect way of pronouncinge of the French 
tongue, without any helpe of Maister or teacher: set foorthe 
for the furtherance of all those whiche doo studie privatly in 
their owne study or houses : Unto the which is annexed 4 
Vocabularie for al such woordes as bee used in common 
talkes : by M. Claudius Hollybande, professor of the Latin, 
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Frenche and Englishe tongues. Dum spiro, spero. Imprinted 
at London, by William How : for Abraham Veale 1573. 


Of twelve editions this is the second; the first is missing. Dedicated to 
Robert Sackville, by whose father Sainliens was employed as secretary or tutor, 
and at the request of whose grandfather Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster of 
1570 was written for this same Robert during the years 1564-1568. Both its 
content and its form follow the tradition established by Palsgrave and Du 
Wes. 

Sainliens’ works in lexicography, A Dictionarie French and English (Lon- 
don, 1593) and especially The Treasurie of the French Tong (London, 1580), 
appear to stand directly in the line of descent between Robert Estienne’s 
French-Latin dictionary of 1539 and the works of Nicot and Cotgrave, cited 
below. 

1579. ESTIENNE, Henri. Proiect dv livre intitulé De la precel- 
lence du langage Francois. Par Henri Estienne. Le liure au 
lecteur, Je suis toyeux de pouuoir autant plaire Aux bons 
Francois, qu’aux mauuais veux desplaire. A Paris, Par Mamert 
Patisson Imprimeur du Roy. M.D.LXXIX. Auec priuilege 
dudict seigneur. 

La Précellence du langage francois. Réimprimée avec des 
notes, une grammaire et un glossaire par Edmond Huguet .. . 
Paris, Armand Colin et C'*, 1896. xxxiii, 434 pp. in-8°. 


In this disordered and digressive Proiect which took the place of the book 
because Estienne’s notes for the latter had been left behind in his hasty 
departure from Geneva, the author confines himself to grammar, omitting 
discussion of literature, and in a bantering conclusion admits Italian to 
second place. 

Although largely devoid of philological science, the work shows its author 
to be better informed than Du Bellay or the Pléiade with regard to the true 
resources of the French language. 


1582. ESTIENNE, Henri. Hypomneses de Gallica lingua, pere- 
grinis eam discentibus necessariae: quaedam vero ipsis etiam 
Gallis multum profuturae . .. Auctore Henr. Stephano: qui 


et Gallicam patris sui Grammaticen adjunxit ... MDLXXXII. 
In-8°. 


Contains the best commentaries to date, on the article, syntax of pronouns, 
and such matters as the effect of position on the meaning of adjectives. In- 
sufficient, however, to justify the author’s reputation of best grammarian 
of the century, except possibly when taken in conjunction with other con- 
tributions scattered throughout his Traicté de la conformité du langage fran- 
gos avec le grec (Paris, 1565), his Deux Dialogues du nouveau langage 
frangois italianizé (Geneva, 1578), and his Précellence, cited above. 


1606. NICOT (or NICOD), Jean. Thresor de la langue francoyse. 
Paris, David Douceur. In-fol. 


French words explained in French. Nicot cites examples of usage and 
their authors. Despite Cotgrave’s mildly caustic reference to this procedure 
(quoted below), Nicot appears to have been one of Cotgrave’s most care- 
fully consulted sources. 
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1611. COTGRAVE, Randle. A Dictionarie of the French apj 
English Tongues. Compiled by Randle Cotgrave. London, 
Printed by Adam Islip. Anno 1611. iv, 956 double-colum 
pages, plus appendix, 10 pages, entitled: Briefe Directions 
for such as desire to learne the French Tongue. 


A French-English dictionary which will remain indispensable at léast until 
the completion, now uncertain, of Huguet’s dictionary cited in Part IV, 

French readers are assured, in the preface, that words unknown to then 
were not invented by the author, but merely collected by him, and tha 
«ll pouvoit bien citer le nom, le livre, la page, & le passage; mais ce n’et 
plus icy eté vn Dictionaire, ains vn Labirinte.» To the sources thus impliej 
may be added, according to internal evidence, Sainliens’ Treasurie of 153), 
his Dictionarie of 1593, and Nicot’s Thresor of 1606. 


1625. MAUPAS, Charles. Grammaire et syntaxe francoise. Paris 
A. Bacot, 1625. Signed at Blois, 1618. This is the third edi- 
tion of: Grammaire francoise. Bloys, Philippes Cottereau, 
1607. 


A textbook addressed to foreigners at a time when the tradition of manuals 
addressed to them in Latin was still strong. Joannes Serreius’ Grammatica 
gallica (Strasbourg, 1598), for instance, had been reprinted eleven times 
by 1648. Hence the significance of the title of Maupas’ third edition. Al 
though it was almost immediately outmoded owing to rapid development of 
the language, Maupas’ work, motivated by a desire to provide better instru 
tion in the use of French, as distinguished from the mere teaching of nomen 
clature or the elaboration of grammatical theory, opened a new period, It 
marked the beginning of the practical study of syntax. 


1632. OUDIN, Antoine. Grammaire francoise rapportée au langage 
du temps. Paris, P. Billaine, 1632. 


Oudin’s primary intention was to revise and develop Maupas’ grammar 
cited above, but he found that it contained too many antiquailles from the 
sixteenth century. He therefore utilized the best of it, but drew his exam- 
ples from later sources, beginning with Malherbe’s commentaries. On maty 
points he anticipated Vaugelas’ work. By breaking with sources from tlt 
preceding literary period he became the forerunner of Vaugelas and tle 
latter’s contemporaries in the study of current usage. His own forerunner 
in this tendency had been Meigret and Robert Estienne. 


III. MODERN ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON THE WORKS 
OF THE PERIOD AND THEIR AUTHORS 


BEMENT, Newton S. Petrus Ramus and the beginnings of formal 
French grammar. RR, xrx (1928), 309-323. 

The relationship of La Ramée’s Latin and French grammars. How lt 
developed each grammar by expanding the one previously published au 
adhering to a single personal theory throughout the series. 
CLEMENT, Louis. Henri Estienne et son oeuvre francaise. Paris, 

Alph. Picard, 1898 (thése de Paris), 1899. x, 540 pp. 


The second part, pp. 197-455, offers a detailed and thorough study entitled: 
Henri Estienne grammairien frangais. 
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and 
don. FARRER, Lucy E. Un devancier de Cotgrave. La vie et les oeuvres 
slum de Claude de Sainliens alias Claudius Holyband. (Thése de 


Paris). Paris, Champion, 1908. ii, 115 pp. in-8°. 

An essential, well-made book which presents much factual evidence con- 
cerning the history of Holyband’s grammars and the composition of dic- 
tionaries at the close of the 16th century. 

Reviews: E. Bourciez in RC, txvil, 76. H. Heiss in Jahresbericht iiber die 
Fortschritte der rom. Philologie x1 (11), 167. 


GENIN, F. L’éclaircissement de la langue francaise par Jean 
Palsgrave, suivi de la grammaire de Giles du Guez. Publiés 
pour la premiére fois en France par F. Génin. Paris, Impri- 


merie Nationale, 1852. Introduction, 38 pp. 


Génin’s introduction gives the most complete picture of the historical back- 
ground of these two grammars, together with a comparative evaluation which 
attempts to minimize their extreme inequality, and a certain amount of apt 
linguistic comment. 


LAMBLEY, Kathleen. The teaching and cultivation of the French 


anuals 

— language in England during Tudor and Stuart times. Univer- 
. it sity of Manchester Press, 1920. New York, Longmans, Green 
> & Co., 1920. xiii, 438 pp.. in-8°. 


A well-documented historical account of the rise and decline of Anglo- 
French and French in England, with an introductory chapter on the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The appendices, pp. 403-428, provide chronological and 
alphabetical lists of manuals for teaching French to the English. 


LIVET, Charles-Louis. La grammaire francaise et les gram- 
mairiens du XVI° siécle. Paris, Didier, 1859. viii, 536 pp. 
in-8°, 

The first ouwvrage d’ensemble in this field. It offers fairly complete ac- 


exall- 
may counts, including ample quotation, grouped thus: 1, Dubois; 2, Meigret, Pelle- 
m the tier, Des Autels; 3, Ramus; 4, Garnier, Pillot, Mathieu; 5, Robert Estienne, 
id the Henri Estienne; appendices; Claude de Saint-Lien, Théodore de Béze. No 


index, 
LOISEAU, A. Etude historique et philologique sur Jean Pillot 


et sur les doctrines grammaticales du XVI° siécle. (Thése de 
Paris). Paris, Thorin, 1866. 144 pp. in-8°. 


A history of French grammar in the sixteenth century, in which Pillot 
(1550, cited in Part II) is made the central figure. Stengel supports Loiseau 
with regard to the importance of Pillot. Brunot disagrees with Loiseau and 


eo appears to be justified in his opinion. 

IV. MODERN ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
aris, FRENCH 

BASTIN, J. Le participe passé avee avoir au XVIF° siécle. Revue 
itled: de philologie francaise, 1x (1895), 237-240. 


Contrary to Brunot’s belief (Gramm. hist., 1889), Marot’s rule for the 
agreement of the past participle was not commonly observed. Writers of the 
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16th century, including Marot, and even those of the early 18th century, useg 
either the variable or the invariable form of the participle when the direct 
object preceded. When it followed, they generally used the invariable form, 


BEMENT, Newton S. The conditional sentence from Commynes 
to Malherbe. Supplement to RR, 26 pp. New York, Institute 
of French Studies, 1931. 


The language of the period was extremely rich in conditional sentence for. 
mulas. Usage became gradually restricted, however, to the few which had 
been longest and most fully favored. 


BEMENT, Newton S. The subjunctive in relative clauses from 
Commynes to Malherbe. PQ, x (1931), 294-306. 


A classification of relative clauses, within whose varied categories ar 
examined the differentia which correspond to differences in mood usage. 


BEMENT, Newton S. The French imperfect subjunctive and pres 
ent conditional in the sixteenth century. PMLA, xivu (1932), 
992-1011. 


Summary of the syntactical evidence of the differentiation of the senses 
and uses of these moods which occurred during the course of the century. 


BEMENT, Newton S. Some phonological, orthographical, and syn- 
tactical aspects of the persistence of the French present sub- 
junctive endings -ONS and -EZ. The historical relationship 
between the eventual orthographical representation of the yod 
in these endings, the apparently syntactical origin of the plural 
imperative forms, and the use of optative que. Papers of th 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xvi (1932), 


505-524. 


Documented historical treatment up to the end of the 16th century, during 
which the yod came to be quite generally represented in orthography, or even 
duplicated, as, in Cotgrave’s optative form: nous voyéns and voyiéns (Table, 
fol. 4). 

Adoption of the endings -IONS and -IEZ resulted from an intention to dis 
tinguish the subjunctive from the imperative mood. The modernly so-called 
imperative forms were left isolated and distinguishable when -l1ONS ani 
-IEZ were adopted in hypotactic construction but not in parataxis. 


BEMENT, Newton 8S. French modal syntax in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. University of Michigan Publications, Language and 
Literature, XI. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Mich. Press, 1934. xv, 
168 pp. in-8°. 

A study of one modern, four pre-16th-century, and twelve 16th-century 
authors. Basically factual. Status, developments, and changes observed by 
statistical method. Complete index of expressions, constructions, and ™ 
usage. 

Criticized by Bourciez for not having observed the French tradition of trac 
ing all syntactical phenomena back to Latin ancestry or influence. The rea 
sons for this break with tradition are supported by Gougenheim, pp. 88 and 
95 in Dauzat’s work of 1935, cited in Part V. : 

Review: E. Bourciez in RC, cir (1935), 141-143. 
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BENOIST, Antoine. De la syntaxe francaise entre Palsgrave et 


Vaugelas. (Thése de Paris). Paris, E. Thorin, 1877. 231 pp. 
in-8 . 

Deals with the period 1530-1647. I, Synthesis of the chief grammarians 
from Palsgrave to Henri Estienne; II, Comparisons between modern syntax 
and that of examples drawn chiefly from Amyot and frequently from Calvin 
and Coeffeteau; III, Review of Vaugelas’ work. No index or bibliography of 


sources. 
Review: O. Ulbrich in ZRP, 1 (1877), 579-581. 


BORLE, Edouard. Observations sur l’emploi des conjonctions de 
subordination dans la langue du XVI° siécle, étudié spéciale- 
ment dans les deux ouvrages de Bernard Palissy. Paris, Soci- 
été d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1927. xx, 261 pp. in-8°. 


Covers the period from Commynes to Saint Francois de Sales, with a sta- 
tistical method, abundant tables, and an alphabetical index. In the author’s 
words: «un travail qui ne vise qu’a étre un répertoire aussi complet que 
possible des conjonctions de subordination employées par les prosateurs fran- 
gais du XVIe siécle.» The claim is much too modest. 

Categorically wrong in one conclusion: ¢la langue du xvie siécle ne se 
servait jamais de... pour que» (p. 243). 

Reviews: A. Meillet in Bulletin de la société de linguistique de Paris, xxx 
(1930), 144. J. Fehr in Museum, xxxvi (1929), 214ff. 


BRANDON, Edgar E. Robert Estienne et le dictionnaire francais 
au XVI°* siécle. (Thése de Paris). Baltimore, J. H. Furst & 
Co., 1904. 137 pp. in-8°. 


A substantial history and treatment of Robert Estienne and his dictionaries, 
which has been harshly criticized owing to faulty editing or printing. 

Reviews: A. Thomas in Romania, xxx, 618-621. E. Stengel in ZFSL, 
XxIx (11), 18-21. J. Vianey in RLR, 381-382. 


BRUNOT, Ferdinand. Le seiziéme siécle. Histoire de la langue 
francaise des origines 4 1900, II. Paris, Armand Colin, 1906. 
xxxii, 504 pp. in-8°. 


Most serviceable single volume on the subject, for either general or specific 

reference purposes. Although not a tableau de la langue, nor even exhaustive 
in many of its varied divisions, it is the most widely documented ouvrage 
d’ensemble and the work of greatest range of content. 
, Unusual attention is given to the struggle against Latin and to the general 
influences contributing either deliberately or unconsciously to the develop- 
ment of French, which occupies the first half of the volume. The second half 
is devoted to historical grammar. 

At the time of publication there was disappointment on the part of some 
critics, that a scholar so eminently qualified should have chosen to contribute 
merely an historical grammar instead of a critical appreciation, a psycho- 
logical investigation, or some philosophical treatment of the subject. Such 
criticism was presumably nullified by the publication of Brunot’s La Pensée 
¢t la langue, Paris, Masson et Cie, 1922. 

Reviews: E. Bourciez in RC, uxm1 (1907), 225-227. A. Jeanroy in Annales 

Midi, x1x, 437-438, H. Chatelain in RHL, xu, 742-746. 


DARMESTETER, Arstne, and HATZFELD, Adolphe. Le seiziéme 
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siecle en France. Paris, Delagrave, 1889. In-8°. Tableau de } 


langue francaise au XVI° siécle, pp. 183-301. 


The first edition, 1878, was one of the earliest textbooks in the field, Dar. 
mesteter was instrumental in placing the study of historical syntax in the 
curriculum. The subject became part four of his Cours de grammaire historigu 
de la langue frangaise publié par les soins de L. Sudre et E. Muret, Paris, 
Delagrave, 1891-1897. Like most pioneer works, these have been subjected 
to numerous corrections of detail. 


FAY, Percival B. Elliptical partitiv usage in affirmativ clauses in 
French prose of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. (Johns Hop. 


kins Univ. dissertation). Paris, Champion, 1912. viii, 87 pp. 


Much depends on the sense given to the definite article forming a part of 
the elliptical partitiv (i.e., the partitive article), that is, much depends a 
whether it indicates a determinate or an indeterminate totality. In th 
Heptaméron and later texts Fay inclines to view it as having the second sen, 

Reviews: E. Lerch in LGRP, xxxvi (1915), 86-87. E. Bourciez in 2, 
LXxvi (1915), 16-17. 


GAY, Lucy M. Studies in Middle French. MLN, xxu (1901), 
104-109. 


The author questions certain statements made by Darmesteter and Hatzfeli, 
cited above. She refutes the statement that the use of ce for impersonal i is 
the major practice, and shows that de does occur after rien, quelque chow, 
ete., before adjectives. 

GUER, Ch. Guerlin de. La langue d’Amyot. Le Francais Moderne, 
v (1937), 1-10, 127-141, 231-242. 

A study of the differences between the first and the later editions of 
Amyot’s works shows that his corrections of orthography placed him i 
Meigret’s camp of reformists, that his tendency was to simplify and moder- 
ize his style, and that his preference was for the syntax or constructions 
most commonly used in his time. 


GUER, Ch. Guerlin de. Sur la langue du Picard Jean Calvin. 
Frangais Moderne, v (1937), 303-316. 


A review of the criticisms of Calvin’s style, followed by a critical appreti 
ation of its origins and its qualities. 

The field, it may be added, is a fertile one, since the linguistic range of 
Calvin’s work is superior to that of any contemporary. 


HATZFELD. See DARMESTETER. 


HUGUET, Edmond. Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du si 
zieme siecle. Paris, Champion, 1925- . . . I, lxvi, 720; 192 
1928. II, 800; 1929-1932. III, fascicules 21-23, bis doigt ; 193, 
1935. 

See Cotgrave, 1611, cited in Part II. ‘ 

HUGUET, Edmond. Le langage figuré au seiziéme siécle. Paris 
Hachette, 1933. vi, 256 pp. in-8°. 


Selected examples are studied under two headings: origins and uses. 
Reviews: E. Bourciez in RC, c (1933), 459-461. A. Dauzat in Le Frangot 
Moderne, 11 (1934), 165-167, 
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HUGUET, Edmond. Etude sur la syntaxe de Rabelais comparée a 
celle des autres prosateurs de 1450 4 1550. (Thése de Paris). 
Paris, Hachette, 1894. viii, 460 pp. in-8°. 


The foremost study of sixteenth-century French prose among those which 


appeared near the turn of the century. 
Reviews: H. Schneegans in ZRP, xix, 118-131. L. Frankel in ZFSL, xvi 


(1), 168-173. 
LAMB, William W. The syntax of the Heptameron. (New York 
Univ. dissertation). New York, 1914. iv, 178 pp. in-8°. 
An investigation based on comparison with modern usage. Materials and 
results are presented in serviceable form. 


LAMBLEY, Kathleen. See Part III. 


MANZ, G. Das Verbum nach den franzésischen Grammatiken von 
1500-1750 zusammengestelt. Halle, Niemeyer, 1909. ix, 208 pp. 
in-8°, 

MELLERIO, L. Lexique de Ronsard précédé d’une étude sur son 
vocabulaire, son orthographe et sa syntaxe. Bibliothéque elzé- 
virienne. Paris, Plon, Nourrit et C'*, 1895. Ixxv, 251 pp. in-8°. 

One of the typical studies of its time, now largely superseded by works 
which have synthesized their results. 
Review: E. Droz in RC, xxxIx, 324-332. 

MILLET, Adrien. Les grammairiens et la phonétique, ou 1’en- 
seignement des sons du francais depuis le XVI°* siécle jusqu’a 
nos jours. Paris, Monnier, 1933. 197 pp. in-8°. 

For the 16th century see: Premiére partie, Chap. II, pp. 26-40; Deuxiéme 

partie, Chap. II, pp. 133-144. 

REGNIER, Adolphe (fils). Lexique de la langue de Malherbe avec 
une introduction grammaticale. Les grands écrivains de la 
France, V. Paris, Hachette, 1869. lxxxiv, 680 pp. in-8°. 


_ Unusually extensive grammatical introduction: pp. xvii-lxxxiv. The whole 
18 comparable to Mellerio’s work, cited above. 


ROUMIGUIERES, Henriette. Le francais dans les relations diplo- 
matiques. (Univ. of California dissertation, 1925). MP, xu 
(1926), 259-340. 


Chap. I, Le latin au XVe et XVIe siécle. Brantéme, Pasquier. Chap. IIT, 
Pourquoi le francais devint-il la langue internationale de 1’Europe? Influence 
of 15th- and 16th-century events. Chap. IV, Qualités particuliéres attribuées 
a la langue francaise et refusées aux autres langues. Discussion of Brantéme, 
Henri Estienne, Charpentier, and Ronsard. 

Review: P. Fouché in RLR, uxv (1927), 125-126. 


SAINBAN, Lazare. La langue de Rabelais. Paris, Boccard, 1923. 
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I (1922), Civilisation de la renaissance ; xii, 508 pp. IT (1928), 
Langue et vocabulaire ; 579 pp. 


Investigation of the probable sources underlying Rabelais’ prose creation, 


SARAUW, Christine. Die Italianismen in der franzdsischen 
Sprache des 16t Jahrhundert. Leipzig, R. Noske, 1920. 


SCHOENFELDER, Willibald. Die Wortstellung in den poetischen 
Werkern Pierre de Ronsards. (Leipziger Diss.). Gera, 1906, 

80 pp. in-8°. 
Since 1905 the production of studies of this type has declined noticeably 


in favor of studies covering a broader field and attempting to discern the 
course of syntactical evolution. 


SPITZER, Leo. Aufsitze zur romanischen Syntax und Stylistik. 
Halle a. S., 1918. 


A series of articles representative of the tendency to study a greater area 
at less depth. 

SPITZER, Leo. Die Wortbildung als stilistisches Mittel, exempli- 

fiziert an Rabelais. Halle a. S., M. Niemeyer, 1910. ZRP, Bei- 


heft 29. 457 pp. 
Review: Theodor Kalepky in ZFSL, xxxvi (11) (1912), 218-239. 


STARNES, Dewitt T. Bilingual dictionaries of Shakespeare’s day. 


PMLA, un (1937), 1005-1018. 

Pages 1015-1017 show that Cotgrave frequently borrowed the English 
portions of his definitions from Thomas Thomas’ Dictionarium Linguae 
Latinae et Anglicanae, 5th edition, 1596 (1st edition ca. 1588). 
THUROT, Charles. De la prononciation francaise depuis le con- 

mencement du XVI° siécle, d’aprés les témoignages des gram- 
mairiens. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1881-1883. I, civ, 568 
pp.; II, xviii, 775 plus 71 (index) pp. in-8°. 

Volume I, pp. xxii-lxxxvii, contains a bibliography of grammars and dit 
tionaries of the period 1521-1878. The whole is no less useful for the study 
of morphology than for the study of pronunciation. ; 

Reviews: E. Koschwitz in ZFSL, 1v (11), 87. P. Lallemand in Bulletin 
Critique, 15 février, 1882, p. 371. 

VAGANAY, Hugues. Les adverbes terminés en -ment. Revue des 
Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 1 (1903), 166-167; m (1904), 11-18, 
176-189, 258-274; m1 (1905), 186-215. 


Two thousand adverbs, of which nine hundred are still in use. 


VAGANAY, Hugues. Le vocabulaire francais du seiziéme siécle. 
Deux mille mots peu connus. ZRP, xxv (1904), 579-601, 


705-736. ZRP, xxrx (1905), 72-104, 177-213. 


Words used in the 16th century but found neither in Godefroy’s Supplé 
ment nor in Cotgrave. 
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VAGANAY, Hugues. Les vocables en -eus, -eux dans la seconde 
moitié du XVI° siécle. ZFSL, xxxu (Erste Hilfte) (1908), 
273-294. 


VOGELS, J. Der syntaktische Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi 
bei Pierre de Larivey im Zusammenhang der historische 


franzésischen.Syntax. Romanische Studien, v (1880), 445-556. 
A substantial, grammatically classified catalog of examples. 


VOIZARD, Eugéne. Etude sur la langue de Montaigne. (Thése 
de Paris). Paris, Léopold Cerf, 1885. xx, 308 pp. in-8°. 


A detailed study of Montaigne’s orthography, grammatical forms, syntax, 
vocabulary, and style, plus notations concerning his influence abroad. The 
author concludes that linguistically, despite the influence of Latin, Montaigne 
is well in step with his time, so that the most distinctive feature of his writ- 
ing is his style. 

Titles cited in the bibliography are in some instances approximations. Lin- 
guistically, Montaigne was in some respects ahead of his time. 


23), 


WIND, Bartina H. Les mots italiens introduits en francais au 
XVI° siécle. (Univ. of Amsterdam dissertation). Deventer, 


E. E. Kluwer, 1928. iv, 222 pp. in-8°. 


Review: A. Dauzat in Revue de Philologie Frangaise et de Littérature, xu 
(1929), 209-211. 


V. GENERAL WORKS PARTIALLY DEVOTED TO SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY FRENCH 
BEAULIEUX, Charles. Histoire de ]’orthographe francaise. Paris, 


Champion, 1927. I: xx, 361 pp. II: ix, 132 pp. 

Shows incidentally that the consistency of modern French spelling had its 
origins in the 16th century. 

Robert Estienne’s system prevailed against contemporary reformers owing 
to the powerful instrumentality of his dictionary, and continued to prevail 
because it had introduced into the orthography then commonly in use a 
uniformity based on the Latin tradition (I, 210-361). 


BRUNOT, Ferdinand, and BRUNEAU, Charles. Précis de gram- 
maire historique de la langue francaise. Nouvelle édition revue 
et corrigée. Paris, Masson et C'*, 1937. xlvii, 796 pp. in-8°. 


DAUZAT, Albert. Ow en sont les études de francais. Paris, Biblio- 


-18 
théque du «francais moderne», 1935. 344 pp. in-8° 
Essential contributions by Dauzat, Fouché, Gougenheim, Esnault, Bloch, 
and Guerlin de Guer, consisting of history, bibliography, and review. Little 
| account is taken of American bibliography. No index of the books and articles 
cle. reviewed or mentioned. - 
601, For the 16th century see, chiefly, pages 35-55, 87-111, 141-156, 233-262. 
LERCH, Eugen. Historische franzésische Syntax. Leipzig, Reis- 
ple land, 1925 (I. Band), 1929 (II. Band), 1934 (III. Band). 
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In opposition to linguistic positivism or materialism placing the stress upon 
collection rather than upon interpretation, Lerch subscribes to the ney 
‘*idealism’’ which seeks to ascertain the effect of the mind upon language, 
This means, largely, the interpretation of syntax, frequently by comparison, 
analogy, or antithesis as in the manner of Tobler. 

This fact, however, renders Lerch’s work no less useful to any student, of 
whatever school. For Lerch believes that the explanation of a linguistic fact 
must perforce be historical. Both in this work and elsewhere he himself has 
displayed extreme patience and capacity in the collection of material, thus 
demonstrating that any idealism must be preceded by some positivism, anj 
providing a sort of parallel to the turn which linguistic science may now le 
taking. 


NYROP, Kristoffer. Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 
Copenhague, 1899-1925. 


In the field concerned, this may be ranked next to Brunot’s second volume, 
cited in Part IV. 


WARTBURG, Walter von. Evolution et structure de la langu 
francaise. Leipzig, Teubner, 1934. 256 pp. Deuxiéme édition, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. viii, 290 pp. 

«Nous le destinons [ce livre] aux gens cultivés qui voudraient s’informer 
sur les grandes lignes de 1’évolution de la langue francaise sans s’égarer dans 
les broussailles d’une terminologie spéciale.» (Préface) 

Chap. V, Le seiziéme siécle, pp. 131-156. In this brief treatment the author 
well fulfills his avowed purpose. 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 


By LANG 
New York State College for Teachers 


Whenever reforms in English art of the nineteenth century are 
mentioned, whether they concern standards of beauty in things 
of utility, or the social and economic influence upon art in handi- 
erafts and manufactures, or the national, moral, and spiritual 
implications of art, one thinks immediately of Morris, of Ruskin, 
and of Arnold. It is usually taken for granted that the sugges- 
tions for improvement in the arts and in the attitudes of people 
toward the arts were either original with them or were first warm- 
ly and powerfully encouraged by them. But Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, before any of the latter reformers had ever uttered a 
word on art, had fought most of his life for, and given powerful 
expression to, the ideas which they were later to defend and pro- 
mulgate. Haydon was not a great artist, but he was a first class 
fightin’ man; because he thought he was right, he fought unself- 
ishly in a fight that brought him nothing but calumny and suffer- 
ing: ‘‘For thirty years I have urged the point of public encour- 
agement of art ... and all our great men seemed absolutely abroad 
on the subject. Even Canning was not at all aware of the connexion 
of art and manufacture, or the moral importance of High Art.’” 
In such beliefs he stood alone, no one else having the courage or 
desire to sympathise with his views, except for a very few per- 
sonal friends; and their support was covert and private. He fought 
until he was tired and could fight no longer; until misery, want, 
persecution, and exhausting labors had made life unendurable for 
him; he admitted his defeat as an individual by killing himself, 
but he never for a moment conceded that his ideas could be any- 
thing but right and capable of victory if acted upon. 

For the sake of greater clarity, I shall examine, first, Haydon’s 
views concerning handicrafts and manufactures, and compare 


1B. R. Haydon, Lectures on Painting and Design, (1844), 1, vii, 330. He 
delivered twelve lectures on this subject in most of the principal cities of 
England in 1835. Seven of these lectures were printed in 1844; a second 
— containing the other five, appeared in 1846, the year of Haydon’s 
eath, 
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them with Morris’s; then, secondly, his views concerning the social, 
moral, and economic implications of art in general, and compare 
them with those of Morris, Ruskin, and Arnold. The two must, of 
course, overlap somewhat. 

When Haydon began to be known in London as a painter, about 
1804, he was brought sharply into contact with the idea, even 
then generally held, that the English people had very little taste 
in works of utility and that artists were scarcely fit for anything 
but flattering portraits of eminent personages.? From the begin- 
ning Haydon urged reforms to raise the taste of the people and to 
increase the beauty of articles of utility. He saw that older arti- 
facts, even of the commonest sort, were excellent in form and 
design; why should they have become so inferior in his day? 

Haydon was ahead of his times. Looking upon commerce and 
industry as something more than a mere matter of sale and pur- 
chase, but rather as pursuits in which high skill, sound knowledge, 
and efficient organization must be combined with excellence in 
workmanship, he aimed at so educating England’s manufacturers 
and artisans in the true principles of art and design as to secure 
for her a supremacy in manufacture which could only be attained 
by beautiful pattern as well as make. As early as 1808 Haydon 
argued: 

We are inferior to French and Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; beyond all conception inferior to the Greeks; and not even equal to 
the Ancient Egyptians in our designs for manufactures. And why? Because 
our pursuits in Art are low. Because we do not cherish that style as a nation 
which is the basis of excellence in those departments of art. And because we 
do not strive to raise the taste of the nation, but keep it down to the level 
of personal vanities, and pecuniary success.3 

Furthermore, Haydon was keen enough to know that in a country 
where the profit motive was at the basis of society, he must appeal 
to the pockets of the manufacturers. ‘‘But to do this I must touch 
their pockets. I must show them it may be made a great means of 
material success.’”* 

But how attain to excellence in the manufacture of artifacts? 
How make them beautiful? Haydon believed he had the answer. 
It was necessary to educate the whole people, but especially the 
artisans, in the true principles of art, particularly in the branch 


2B. R. Haydon, Correspondence and Table Talk, with a memoir by his son, 
F. W. Haydon, (1876), 1, viii. 

8Ibid., 1, xii. 

4Ibid., 1, 203. 
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of designing. To do this, he wished to establish schools of art and 
design throughout England, since the Royal Academy, the only 
existing means of spreading a knowledge of art, ‘‘had subtly and 
insidiously abandoned its most sacred obligation, that of provid- 
ing sufficient art instruction for the people.’’”> He aimed ‘‘at mak- 
ing the humblest workman acquire a scientific knowledge of the 
principles of his work.’’® This workman must also be given a broad 
background in the general principles of art; indeed Haydon wished 
no separation between artist and artisan to be made, as far as in- 
struction is concerned.’ That he was perfectly sincere in his belief 
that artisans, if industrial art were not to remain vulgar, must 
have a thorough education in the general principles of high art, 
is proved ‘by his conceiving and opening in 1837 a Society for 
Promoting Practical Design. He had at last convinced the govern- 
ment that education of artisans was necessary and opened his 
school when he found that the National School of Design was 
neglecting the instruction of workmen and narrowing the curricu- 
lum. To Haydon’s school ‘‘mechanics were invited, and came in 
large numbers. Drawing from the antique was taught, and lec- 
tures... on anatomy, design, color, fresco, etc., were delivered.’”* 
“My object,’’ said Haydon, ‘‘was to make design as cheap as 
ABC, that the merest door-painter might paint the human figure.”’ 
For him, as for Morris, design was the basis of all art, ‘‘and a. 
basis of such breadth that manufactures as well as Art rest in its 
excellence.’’”® There must be no artificial distinctions raised among 
the arts. 

In 1884, thirty-eight years after Haydon’s death, the Art-Work- 
er’s Guild was formed with Morris as a member. The Guild was 
to consist of Handicraftsmen and Designers in the Arts, and ‘‘the 
central idea was the principle of the Unity, the Interdependence, the 
Solidarity of all the Arts.’° Haydon had deplored the neglect 
of contemporary art for old masterpieces"! and complained that 
the exhibitions at the Royal Academy were not truly national or 
representative.'* The members of the Guild worked out a scheme 


SIbid., 1, 62-3, 

6Ibid., 1, 193. 

Ibid., 1, 198, 256. 

8Ibid., 1, 198. 

1, xii, 76. 

May Morris, William Morris, Artist, Writer, Socialist (1936), 1, 184. 
‘Lectures on Painting and Design, 1, 24. 

120p. cit., 1, x. 
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for exhibitions really representative of all contemporary art; this 
scheme became known as the Arts and Crafts’ Exhibition Society, 
‘““The movement of these prominent artists made itself immedi. 
ately felt, and in the autumn of 1888 a scheme was formed for g 
National Association for the Advancement of Art in Relation to 
Industry.’"** What a pity Haydon could not have been present 
at the meeting of this society which, together with the Guild, was 
founded on principles he had fought a lifetime to establish. 

Let us see what Morris, the most prominent member of these 
societies, said concerning the things which had been dear to Hay. 
don’s heart. In the first place, Morris repeated the painter’s criti- 
cism that the French are superior to the English in design and 
thought it due in part to the superior training of the former. And 
good, original design, Morris pointed out to the Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction, is necessary for business merely as a 
commercial affair.1* He complained also of the superiority of the 
French in textile designs, as did Haydon; and he employed his 
argument for good design, even if more expensive, when he claimed 
better art is also commercially better.’° In order to compete with 
French art in design, Morris wanted what Haydon had advocated, 
a thorough training for workmen: 


What I want to see really is, and that is the bottom of the whole thing, an 
education all round of the workman, from the ‘lowest to the highest, in 
technical matters as in others; and that this should be obtainable in the 
several centers of industry; that is, a man should not be obliged to have to 
come to London to learn his work.16 
As to how designers were to be trained, Morris is again at one 
with Haydon: ‘‘My view is that it is not desirable to divide the 
labor between the artist and what is technically called the designer, 
and I think it desirable on the whole that artist and designe 
should practically become one.’’'® 

Haydon believed art must rest upon old examples of good art, 
such as the Elgin Marbles, and upon nature, especially the huma 
form. After having fought for thirty years for schools of desigt, 
he, as has been seen, was dissatisfied with those set up by the gov- 
ernment. Therefore he introduced his own school with instruction 
on the principles he advocated: ‘‘Mechanics were invited, ani 
came in large numbers. Drawing from the antique was taught, 


13May Morris, William Morris, 1, 94. 
14]bid., 1, 206. 

15] bid., 1, 209. 

16Jbid., 1, 210-11. 
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lectures by Haydon [and others] on anatomy, design, color, fresco, 
ete., were delivered, and Haydon introduced a fine female model 
and set workingmen to draw from her. The school became im- 
mensely popular.’’’” 

Morris, when questioned by the Commission as to the best cur- 
riculum for a school of art, replied: 
There are two chief things that would have to be thought of, in providing 
facilities for study of art design. However original a man may be, he can 
not afford to disregard the works of art that have been produced in times 
past... .; he is bound to study old examples, but he is also bound to supple- 
ment that by a careful study of nature ... getting the habit of knowing 
what beautiful forms and lines are: that I think is a positive necessity ... 
The designer wants to be taught to draw thoroughly.'8 
And Morris, like Haydon, was definitely of the opinion that the 
English textiles had suffered in competition with other countries 
from the absence of school training in design.’® 

Both the earlier and the later reformer had excellent reasons 
for insisting upon such a broad curriculum for art instruction, 
for they realized the danger of mere mechanical skill resulting 
from too narrow an application. The artisan must be an artist, not 
a soulless mechanic. It has been seen that the government schools 
of design did not come up to Haydon’s expectations. Part of the 
reason for his dissatisfaction can be made clear by the following 
extract from a letter written to his son by ‘‘a competent author- 
ity’’: 
Schools of Design have not done what was expected of them, mainly, I be- 
lieve, because they have been led into the wrong road by the teaching of 
South Kensington, which has encouraged an exaggerated mechanical preci- 
sion of finish, instead of designing on the large and true principles such as 
your father would have insisted on.20 

So Morris, as late as 1882, was telling the Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction that art education must be put on a broader 
basis; industrial art must get rid of ‘‘a certain high finish, and 


what I should call shop-counter look.’’*? To be sure, Morris in- 


Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 198. The government schools were 
forced, at least temporarily, to reform. Haydon dissolved his school, his pur- 
pose accomplished. 

'8sWilliam Morris, 1, 211. In another place Morris said: ‘‘My own view is 
that drawing should be taught more or less from drawing the human figure 
-+.’? (Ibid., 1, 222); see also Ibid., xu, 20. 
19Ibid., 1, 220-21. Haydon writes (Correspondence and Table Talk, 11, 227): 
‘Our Manchester cottons were refused in Italy at the conclusion of the war 
of 1816, because their design was tasteless.’’ 

20Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 195, note. 

210p. cit., 1, 151. 
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sisted always that the conditions of production of artifacts must 
be changed, especially the division of labor; whereas Haydon lived 
earlier when this division had not advanced so far, and either did 
not observe it closely or was more taken up with the other reforms 
which we have so far considered; nor had he the advantage of 
having read Karl Marx. 

So far, rather special art reforms and ideas concerning the prog. 
ress of the arts have been considered. But Haydon’s fiery spirit 
and energetic mind could not rest on only one phase of the subject. 
He understood, for example, that the problem was not one con- 
cerning a single class in society itself, not a group, such as the 
Royal Academy, within the nation, but the entire country. Like 
Ruskin and Morris, Haydon saw intuitively that true art must 
be national and touch the lives of all: ‘‘A knowledge of the beau- 
ties, capabilities and actual practical utilities of Art, Haydon main- 
tained, was essential to the general interest of England and more 
or less applicable to every situation and circumstance of her 
national life.’’** This web-like interrelation, this connection of art 
with all things, from the highest to the lowest, is familiar as one 
of Morris’s most powerfully expressed tenets. Haydon had a strong 
sense of the web-like quality of art covering all things, and through- 
out his life gave private and public utterance to it. In one of his 
public lectures on Painting and Design, for example, he gave it 
as his purpose ‘‘to advance his listeners’ taste, refine their feelings 
for High Art, prove its connection with their various callings, 
rekindle the lost feeling for its national importance, and prove 
its immense value to manufactures.’’** For this reason the me- 
chanic as well as the portrait painter must be informed of the 
true principles of art. The cabinet and many members of the upper 
class were against Haydon because he desired to educate the arti- 
san like the artist. ‘‘Why educate a journeyman above his class!” 
it was asked. The painter’s answer was fearless and steadfast: Art 
is the concern of everyone, artisan as well as artist, the brick- 
layer’s and My Lord’s, too. Morris would have approved. 

For giving some idea of the state of art in England during 
Haydon’s time, and indeed in Morris’s also, the following by the 
painter’s son is a plumped nutshell: 


22Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, xii, 76. 
23Jbid., 1, 193. Given at London Mechanic’s Institution, 1835. 
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The administration of public affairs, upon which High Art relies, was entirely 
in the hands of a few great families. . . These families had a low conception 
of what patronage for art really meaned [sic]. The best of them — those 
who, in public opinion, held first place as lovers of art — were not remarkable 
for their depth or breadth of view upon the subject. They loved art so far as 
it contributed to their pleasure, but they had no notion of the public function 
of art. They collected foreign pictures, and like the Romans of old formed 
eries in competition with one another ... and as the Romans in their 
day neglected and despised their own native art for foreign specimens, so 
did the English nobility.24 
Haydon, from first to last, attacked the monopoly of art by the 
Royal Academy and the pernicious, narrowing influence of an 


ignorant patronage. Art is for My Lord too, not for My lord only: 


It is not surprising that a desire to please their rich patrons should come 
in time to be exclusively considered by Academicians to the neglect of the 
principal object of their institution, viz., the training and education of all 
classes, in the true principles of art and design. I fear the low taste of the 
patrons. Art is looked upon as nothing but a sort of gilding for their 
drawing rooms and chimney pieces. They have no conception of its public 
function.25 

All the critics blamed the artists annually for want of talent, 
elevated conceptions, and subject matter; but Haydon knew the 
painters were not completely to blame. After all, the exhibitions 
in London showed, not the works the artists wished to paint, but 
what they were obliged to paint. ‘‘They bring to market the goods 
which will sell.’’** A further result is the formation of too many 
societies of narrow tastes, too much prejudice —all this, as far 
as art is concerned, is entirely owing to the art being thrown on 
the protection of individuals: a patronage of art by riches, in 
other words.** Later, Morris was to ask whether art must remain 
forever the slave of riches, limited to a narrow class who only care 
for it in a languid way, or was it to become the solace of a whole 
people? Certainly Haydon had wished it to be so, for he contin- 
ually struggled to make art a public possession.** It must be public, 
must be national, if it is to be healthy, vigorous, significant. Hay- 
don, like Morris and Ruskin, knew instinctively that great, sus- 
tained art must spring from the whole people. Haydon writes: 


From the people, and the people alone, must great art spring; let them be 
instructed and educated, and they must react on privileged classes; if... 
schools of design be soundly established, and professors at the universities, 
art will begin to bud on a solid foundation. . . . Statesmen must themselves 


2Ibid., 1, 24. 

2]bid., 1, 256. 

*Lectures on Painting, 1, x-xi. 

*7Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 97. 

*sWilliam Morris, xxi, 143ff. See Haydon’s letter to Leigh Hunt on the 
Waterloo Monument, Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 258. 
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be taught good art and given principles of good taste; it must be a truly 
national movement, from beginning to end.29 
And just as Arnold preached in Culture and Anarchy that what 
makes a country great is spiritual greatness, so Haydon writes: 
‘“‘It appears to me no country was ever great, or ever will be, 
where native art was not the prime object of King, nobility and 
people.’’*° 

Now, if Morris believed firmly in anything, it was that art must 
depend, ultimately, upon the people, the nation as a whole. It js 
necessary for a population to be able to see beauty before it can 
produce it, and the artist cannot live amongst a people careles 
of the arts. The aim of art is to make life happy and dignified for 
all people, says Morris: 
To succeed in such an aim, is it not necessary that it should both spring from 
and be cherished by the people at large? Believe me, if today it seems other. 
wise, if Art has taken refuge altogether among the highest intelligences and 
the greatest cultivation, it is because it has for the moment ceased to be 
progressive, and rests upon the memory of the popular energy of past times. 

On another side, Haydon is much more like Ruskin than Mor. 
ris. This pioneer combined a belief in the power of art to bk 
morally elevating with his instinct that it must be national, and 
arrived at large principles of the growth and decay of art like 
those later expounded by Ruskin. Haydon considered a clox 
connection to exist between the moral temper and the cultural, 
aesthetic, intellectual development of a country: 


Is taste in Art not essential to the intellectual condition and moral and mate 
rial improvement of a country? The highest departments of Art cannot bt 
adequately fostered by the liberality of individuals alone. ... A love of High 
Art neither in Greece nor in Italy preceded the genius of the artists or the 
patronage of the government, but was the consequence of the developmest 
of both.32 


And in another place he comes still closer to Ruskin; he practically 
affirms that the animating principle of art is spiritual, that the at 
of a people is a spiritual expression of their common culture ani 
intellectual development. In 1832 he writes: 


The ancient artists were idolaters, and believed that on the perfection 0 
their works depended their ultimate happiness. This is the great reason 0 
their superiority. Every touch was a compliment to a deity, and a chante 
of translation to heaven. So it was with the Roman Catholic painters of th 
fifteenth century. They were animated also by religious enthusiasm 


29Lectures on Painting, 11, 99-106. 

s0Tbid., 1, 39. 

31William Morris, xxii, 195, 199. 

82Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 224. Italics Haydon’s. 
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worked under its powerful influence. The enthusiasm of the English people 
js of another description. It is political, not religious. But I see no reason 
why he who is animated by awe for the liberties of the human race cannot 
be actuated by the same elevation as the ancient Greek or more modern 


Italian.3# 

It is only a step from realizing the connection between society 
and the arts to a criticism of society for its adverse influence upon 
the arts. It was natural for Haydon to take this step, for he had 
a quick sense of social injustice, a true sympathy for the lower 
classes, and a fiery indignation fearless of consequences.** He be- 
lieved that vital art and its appreciation must spring from the 
people; but how, when they ‘‘individually are occupied, taxed 
and struggling’’?*> And although the people are alive to the im- 
portance of grand art in England and have always flocked any- 
where that such art has been displayed, yet the enthusiasm of the 
people has never been seconded by the state, says Haydon; and the 
great works ‘‘successively produced these last fifty years ... are 
hidden from the public eye . . . in cellars, or lost in private col- 
lections. It naturally occurs to every foreigner, what is the reason? 
[of bad art in England] The reason is to be found in the various 
influences of our social condition.’’* 


After all his struggles for art, Haydon began to feel strongly 
the hopelessness of his individual efforts in a country where, socio- 
logically and morally, good art was extraordinarily hampered. He 
assigns the failure of the arts, not to this small thing or that acci- 
dent,*” but to the moral temper of the people, especially those who 
have wealth: ‘‘It is shocking,’’ he writes, 


83]bid., 11, 357. Cf. Stones of Venice, 1, ch. i; 1, ch. vi. But for a still 
earlier expression, see The Poetry of Architecture, 225, note: ‘‘It is utter ab- 
surdity to talk of building Greek edifices now; no man ever will, or ever 
can, who does not believe in the Greek mythology. . . . The architectural 
appurtenances of Norman embrasure or Veronaic balcony must be equally 
— until they can turn shopkeepers into barons, and schoolgirls into 

iets. 

*“Ibid., p. 227; p. 283. He was a friend of Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John, and was in sympathy with their liberalism. 

Lectures on Painting, 11, 40. 

“Ibid., 11, 96-7. Italics mine. © 

‘For example, the adverse influence of climate on art and genius in 
England. England is in the northern latitudes, cold, foggy, misty: these 
conditions handicap art in many ways. The idea is old, but assumes particu- 
lar importance in England during the eighteenth century as an element in 
the growth of the historical point of view in criticism: that is, different 
climates, different kinds of art, different qualities of art. The idea that 
countries, such as England, which lie in a cold, foggy climate are at a dis- 
advantage in the productions of the imagination is persistent in the eight- 
eenth century. To cite a few examples: 1720, Sir Richard Blackmore, The 
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to me to see Hallam proposing in the decoration scheme [proposed decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament] a law be laid down that the artists should not 
choose their own subjects, but the choice be made by .. . the Treasury , , | 
Now, the position of the British painter in the estimation of these men jg 
coming out. He is a cipher, a suitor, a beggar, a serf. The aristocratic prin. 
ciple means to assert its superiority. They pay, therefore they must selec 
. . - England is not worthy the naked majesty of genius. Next to the curs 
of being born, is the disgrace . . . of belonging to a class in a country where 
you are looked upon as a slave of a set of men, who in one year waste more 
money in vice, in folly, and in extravagance than would suffice to develop 
the struggling talent of a nation.38 


But there are broader sociological reasons. How can great art flour. 
ish in a country where injustice and hypocrisy of all kinds are 
permitted under pretense of securing private property, Haydon 
continues : 


Independence of mind is a fiction amongst us. . . . Obedience to law, custom, 
and precedent . . . has debauched and debased the minds of all to such an 
excess, that all classes unite in permitting any injustice, any despotism, under 
pretense of security to property, or respect to the dignity of authority. ...I 
declare to God there is actually more suffering, more ruin, more injustice, 
more corruption, more hypocrisy in England than in any other country in 
Europe. 


Haydon did not believe art could live or prosper in such a social 
atmosphere, any more than did Morris or Ruskin*® after him. And 
again, the sociological reason is given. Art is tied up with the rest 
of society ; and if society is corrupt, art must suffer : 


The British people are a fine people, but so borne down by habits of proper 


Nature of Man, Book I; 1748, Thomas Grey, Alliance of Education and 
Government, pp. 84-7. To these may be added many more references to the 
influence of climate of a more general nature; some, even, are of the opinion 
that the English climate is favorable to the productions of geniuses. (P. 
Stockdale, e.g., Inquiry into the Nature and Genuine Laws of Poetry, 1788, 
p. 60.) But I had supposed that after the eighteenth century climate was n0 
longer employed in art criticism, at least not in the sense that it is written 
of here. It is interesting to find that Haydon thought the idea of such im 
portance as late as 1835 to speak often and vigorously against adverse ¢li- 
matic influence. Often, like Stockdale, he asserts that the climate of England 
is favorable to art: ‘‘I love my country; I glory in its poetry, its philoso 
phy ... its mechanical power. Why should we not place art on a level... 
with these great departments? Is there any just reason? O, yes! —the di 
mate is foggy ... I answer the climate of England is more adapted for 
great effort than any other in the world.’’ (Lectures, 1, 40.) See also Ibid, 
I, 37, 197, 328; Correspondence, 1, viii-ix; 1, 307. 

38Correspondence and Table Talk, 11, 214-15. 

39] bid., 11, 215. 

40Ruskin proclaimed that great art can flourish only in a society worthy 
of it, and that decay in social morality leads to degradation of art. Se 
Stones of Venice. The whole book is virtually an elaboration and proof of 
this idea. See also The Seven Lamps of Architecture, vii, 8. In The Poetry of 
Architecture, 225, note, Ruskin writes: ‘‘Let the national mind be elevated 
in its character, and it will naturally become pure in its conceptions; let t 
be simple in its desires, and it will be beautiful in its ideas; let it be modest 
in feeling, and it will not be insolent in stone.’’ 
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submission to authority, that every proposition independent of some author- 
ity, is looked on like the emanation of a lunatic. Genius is an impeftinent 
intrusion on the established order of things. They don’t want Genius. Prop- 
erty is endangered by an original conception and the Crown and the Altar 
will go to rack if a Painter insists that portraits should not be made to stand 
upon tiptoes.41 


But Haydon sees a revolution in the offing: 


A moral revolution is far advanced. Society dines and dances, and grows 
rich, and goes to court, and doesn’t see it. . . . Exactly as the moral and 
intellectual revolution advances will the curses of our present unnatural social 
Conditions become apparent. As the rich wax richer the poor will lapse into 
greater poverty, capital and labour will quarrel. . . .42 

As long as there is social injustice, as long as a large portion 
of the population must live in want and ignorance, as long as art 
is considered a mere decoration for drawing rooms, mere items 
in some obscure collection, as long as it is not believed capable 
of moral elevation as a result of narrow patronage by a few weal- 
thy and influential people, so long must art be and remain on a 
lower level and taste with it. Is not this, in effect, what Morris 
and Ruskin represented so forcibly again and again? In condemn- 
ing an Exhibition of the Royal Academy as ‘‘a piece of wretched 
twaddle’’ Morris gives the reason for its failure as social. ‘‘ What, 
I say, is to feed the imagination, the love of beauty of the artists 
today while all life around them is ugly; sordid poverty on the 
one hand, insolent or fatuous riches on the other?’’** Under such 
circumstances the great arts, however they may be practiced for 
a while by a few ‘‘great minds and wonder-working hands’’ are 
bound to lose the vitality and dignity of popular arts and become 
what Haydon had earlier complained they were, ‘‘nothing but 
dull adjuncts to unmeaning pomp, ingenious toys for a few rich 
and idle men.’’** In another place Morris sums up the situation 
neatly —‘‘Rich men won’t have art, and poor men can’t.’’*® 

Haydon cried out against commercialism in art, the smug evalu- 
ation of art in terms of pounds and shillings, as did Morris and 
Arnold later. -He gives a satirical presentation of the Philistine 
Viewpoint : 
That professional man in England who prefers excellence to profit is con- 


sidered an anomaly; a rogue who cannot in the nature of things pay his 
bills, and ought not to be trusted or supported. What, prefer excellence in 


“Ibid, p. 280. 
“Tbid., 11, 280-81; see also pp. 339 and 341. 
“William Morris, 1, 215ff. 

“Ibid., xxi, 4, 
Ibid, xxu1, 114. 
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your art to emolument! ‘‘A fellow, Sir, who does this, is a man out of the 
circle of commercial taste’’—the only principle of taste acknowledged 
with us.46 
And here is a bitter indictment of a social injustice excoriated by 
Morris also: ‘‘No people,’’ Haydon writes, ‘‘are less prepared ty 
respect Genius alone than the English. A man of the greatest 
Genius, gifted by God with the greatest variety of power, without 
property, or authority, or rank, is regarded in England with little 
more respect than a pauper.’’*? Morris says again and again that 
injustice is a great enemy to art; injustice, social and _ political, 
Sound, good art must be popular, of the people, and it must have 
a foundation in fairness to all, ‘‘the careful and eager giving his 
due to every man,’’ regardless of his rank or property. On the 
political side, suffering must, as far as possible, be eliminated, 
‘‘narticularly the dreadful contrast between waste and want.’ 
Often Haydon strikes a blow at blind, money-grubbing Phil. 
istinism in language so much like Arnold’s that at least one quota. 
tion may be interesting: 


I cannot conceive how our nobility can go abroad, see every church, hall, 
gallery, teeming with pictures and come back and forget all, and bury 
immediately their feelings and their taste in junction railways, and mining 
speculations for copper or coal . . . Here we must look into our steward’s 
accounts, here we must examine the premium of our shares.49 


And Haydon’s remedy is culture, too. Let man be taught in the 
institutions of learning as well ‘‘utility and refinement, knowledge 
and love of beauty, nature and fine arts.’’*® 

I do not mean to say that Morris, Ruskin, and Arnold are in- 
debted directly for many important ideas to Haydon. As a matter 
of fact, I can find no evidence that Morris, for example, had ever 
heard of Haydon, though his Lectures on Painting and Design 
were fairly popular, and any of the three men may have come 
across the two volumes. Also the painter’s correspondence, journal, 
and conversation with a long memoir by his son came out in 1876, 
in time, perhaps, to have some influence. By this time, and evel 
before, Haydon’s ideas were no longer thought to be peculiar and 
unheard of. He himself writes, in 1844: ‘‘ All that I attacked the 
Academy for in 1812 is now acknowledged to be just, and the pres 


46Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 339. 
47Ibid., 341. 

48William Morris, xxi, 47-8. 

49Lectures, 11, 149-50. Cf. Culture and Anarchy, ed. Wm. 8S. Knickerbocket 
(New York), 1929, pp. 46-8. 
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itself is oozing out my former sentiments.’’*° And Haydon’s son 
observes: ‘‘It is amusing now, in 1875, forty years after Haydon’s 
_,. labours, to read the addresses of our public men upon the want 
of our knowledge of design, as if it were a new discovery.’ I wish 
merely to make a tribute to a pioneer who, without pay or reward, 
devoted his time and energy, sacrificed personal aggrandizement 
and honors for the vigorous promulgation of an important truth. 
In this aim he never faltered once, though harassed by staggering 
privations and hardships, and left almost alone in his efforts. I be- 
lieve he deserves to have his name inscribed with the three great 
reformers in the field of arts who came after him. 


500p. cit., 11, 206. To attempt to trace these ‘‘oozings’’ would be to broach 
another whole subject, the gradual growth of ideas given telling and finished 
and more or less complete statement later on by Morris and others. But 
from a casual examination of three or four leading journals up to the time 
of Haydon’s death in 1846, and even after, I should say ‘‘the press’’ oozed 
very few of the painter’s sentiments. Almost all notices of Haydon are 
adverse, except those of Hunt in the Examiner; and none show an under- 
standing of his true aims. To give an example, the Athenaeum (Nov. 9, 1844, 
pp. 1025-27) in a review of the first volume of Haydon’s Lectures on Paint- 
ing and Design, finds him ‘‘smart, startling, anecdotal, conceited and un- 
sound.’’ It is an adverse review from beginning to end; and I can easily 
see why the reviewer found Haydon startling, for he shows no sign of under- 
standing the reformer’s criticism of art from the sociological standpoint, or 
even of having grasped his more immediate criticism of especial abuses. In 
the same publication, for July 18, 1846 (pp. 737-39) the same reviewer 
discusses the second volume of the Lectures, but this time in a more friendly 
spirit, perhaps because Haydon had just killed himseif and was no longer able 
to ‘‘startle’’ the world of art with ‘‘unsound’’ criticism. This review shows 
a little consciousness of the sociological import of Haydon’s Lectures, but 
misses many of his ideas and displays no understanding of their far-reach- 
ing significance. The reviewer writes: ‘‘ Another tenet of ours often pro- 
pounded — (I cannot find that he propounded these ideas anywhere in the 
Athenaeum) the tendency of the Middle Class patronage to bring about a 
Middle Class species of Art, we find here insisted on. The author’s eighth 
and ninth chapters are eloquent attempts to rescue painting from the boudoir 
and the cabinet and the ground floor, the citizen’s and the squire’s state- 
apartments . . . and to raise it into large national receptacles. Government 
he thinks bound to become a substitute for princely patrons and princely 
palaces.’’? This is all he has learned from Haydon’s Lectures, and this he 
has not altogether understood; but, at any rate, he is catching on, and prob- 
ably others were too. 

5‘1Correspondence and Table Talk, 1, 203. 
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THE MEISTERLIED OF THE MAGIC DRINKING HORN 
IN BERLIN 414 


By Frances H. 
Indiana University 


The tale of the magic drinking horn has appeared sporadically 
in the literatures of Europe throughout the centuries beginning 
with the twelfth. During the second half of the fifteenth it seems 
to have appealed to the Meistersinger; for there are examples of 
it in no less than three manuscripts, the Kolmar, Wilten, and Han. 
burg.” Recently I found it also in a sixteenth-century manuscript, 
Berlin 414. A comparison of this hitherto unnoticed Meisterlied 
with those published from the Hamburg and the Wilten manv- 
scripts (unfortunately one line only from the Kolmar MS is in 
print, so that a comparison with it cannot be made here), shows 
that the Meisterlieder are not reprints of one and the same song; 
but in all probability represent versions composed at different 
times by different authors — versions, however, which seem to have 
borrowed heavily either from each other or from some common 
source. 


1E. K. Heller, in his article, ‘‘The Story of the Magic Horn: A Study in 
the Development of a Mediaeval Folk Tale,’’ Speculum, 1x (1934), 38-50, 
gives an excellent historical account of the tale; see also O. Warnatsch, Der 
Mantel (‘‘Germanistische Abhandlungen,’’ 1, Breslau, 1883), pp. 58-69; 
and ef. L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance 
(‘‘Radeliffe College Monographs,’’ No. 13, Boston, 1903), pp. 104-123. 

2For the Meisterlied from the Kolmar MS, see Karl Bartsch (ed.) Meis- 
terlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift (‘‘ Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins 
in Stuttgart,’’ Lxvil, Stuttgart, 1862), p. 74, No. 808, title and first line 
only; from the Wilten, see I. V. Zingerli, ‘‘Das goldene Horn,’’ Germania, ¥ 
(1860), 101-105; from the Hamburg, see Paul Jakob Bruns (ed.), Beitrage 
zur kritischen Bearbeitung unbenutzter alter Handschriften, Drucke und 
Urkunden. Zweites Stiick (Braunschweig, 1802), pp. 139-143. 

3Berlin 414, folios 344v-346r, This manuscript of Meisterlieder was written 
almost entirely by Hans Sachs between July 1517 and the end of the year 
1518. The original was in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, before the 
second World War. For this Meisterlied of the Magic Drinking Horn I used 
the micro-film which MLA had made from the manuscript. (For an analysis 
of the entire manuscript see my article in PMLA, December, 1946.) : 

4Heller, op. cit., p. 43, seems to think that the Meisterlied which Zingerli 
published in Germania (see note 2 above) is a reprint of the one published 
by Bruns, for he says, ‘‘It was printed for the first time in 1802; today it 
more readily available in Zingerli’s reprint.’’? A comparison of the two texts 
shows too many divergences, however, to warrant the use of the word 
“‘reprint.’?” 
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For a more complete understanding of the Meisterlieder it is 
further necessary to take into consideration a Fastnachtspiel from 
a fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuscript, in which the magic 
drinking horn is likewise used as a chastity test, because it supplies 
details not found in the Meisterlieder themselves, such as the back- 
ground for the invitation to the feast at Arthur’s court and the 
motivation for the sending of the horn.’ This play is a mixture 
of literary tradition, good farce, and religious piety not present 
in the Meisterlieder, which have more in common with each other 
than they have with the play. 

The supposition that there may have been some unknown Middle 
High German source for the Meisterlieder and the Fastnachtspiel, 
possibly an adaptation of several French variants, seems reason- 
able ;° or, one or more of the authors may have known French and 
have gone directly to French sources. There is also the possibility 
that the tale may have been transmitted orally. Certain it is that 
neither the Meisterlieder nor the Fastnachtspiel rests upon the 
known German accounts, for aside from the general theme there 
are almost no points of contact between them. 

For the sake of convenience I shall designate the Meisterlieder 
by the initials of the respective manuscripts, B for Berlin 414, H 
for Hamburg, and W for Wilten. B is like H and W in its general 
outline; some of its verses are very similar to one, some to the 
other, a few coincide in all three. In several details, however, B 
differs from both. The wording for the first line Kiinig Artus zw 
tische sas in B and W is exactly like that of the third line of this 
episode in Diw Créne, except that the word Kiinig has been pre- 
fixed before Arthur in the Meisterlieder.? This may be coincidental, 
for it is the only instance of such similarity. H and the Kolmar 
manuscript change the line slightly by substituting the preposition 
uber for zw. 

The three Meisterlieder relate that Arthur is sitting at the 
table with his guests, princes and their ladies in H and W, kings, 
and their ladies in B. B further specifies that there were eight 
including Arthur. (In the Fastnachtspiel invitations had been 

‘For the Fastnachtspiel, ‘‘ Ain hupsches Vasnacht Spill von Kiinig Artus,’’ 
see A. Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. Nachlese 
(‘Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart,’’ xLvi, Stuttgart, 1858), 
No. 127, pp. 183-215. 

*Warnatsch, opus cit., p. 66. 


_G. H. F. Scholl, Diu Créne von Heinrich von dem Tiirlin (‘‘ Bibliothek des 
Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart,’’ xxv, Stuttgart, 1852), v. 920. 
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sent out to seven kings.)* As they are eating the first course, , 
maiden enters: W — delicate, in courtly fashion ; H — of high ty» 
and in a cunning manner; B — pretty and fine in a virtuous map. 
ner. Heretofore the bearer has been a man, although in the prog 
Tristan he is in the company of a lady when, on his way to King 
Arthur, he is forced to go to the Court of King Mare instead.’ Th 
maiden in the Meisterlieder is dressed in a golden gown, wears a 
jeweled ribbon or snood on her hair, and carries an ivory hom 
which is inscribed around its edge with golden letters. B omits 
the fact that the maiden is laughing, as H and W state. In B 
she blows the horn, just as in the Fastnachtspiel; in H and W sh 
merely touches it. Unlike the gruesome tone of the horn in the 
Fastnachtspiel, that in the three Meisterlieder is sweet, so sweet 
that H and W say that no one desires to eat.’° This sweet sound 
reminds one of the wondrous tinkle of the hundred bells on the 
horn in the Lai, a sound such as not even a siren could produce. 
Furthermore, a mere touch of the hand suffices in the Lai to set 
the bells a-ringing.*' B remarks that the guests didn’t know why 
the horn had been brought to them. The bearer offers the horn to 
Arthur in B only, but says in all three that her lady sends it, and 
bids Arthur read the inscription. 

In the Fastnachtspiel the queen expressly forbids the bearer to 
reveal her name, but in the Meisterlieder the maiden makes known 
both name and country of the sender. Possibly the name is meant 
to be the same in H and W, since H ealls her frau tristerat, and 
W, in a doubtful passage, refers to her as the lady in der 
tristro (?); B goes his own way, however, and proclaims her the 
beautiful astermey.’*? What prompted B’s choice, must be left to 
the imagination. It may be that he was attempting a descriptive 
term, or that he was simply influenced by his rhyming require 
ments. — For the country each author produces a word of three 


syllables, beginning with S and ending in -er: H — der Saphoer 


8Fastnachtspiel, pp. 184, 185, 186. 

*For the French prose Tristan see E. Léseth, Le Roman en Prose de Tristar 
(‘‘Bibliothéque de 1’école des hautes études,’’? Lxxx11; Paris, 1891), p. 39. 

10Fastnachtspiel, pp. 196, 197. 

11Heinrich Dérner, Robert Biquet’s ,,Lai du Cor’? (Diss.; StraBburg i. 
1907), p. 48, vss. 51-58: . 

12Among the shrovetide plays of the 15th century, op. cit., above, there # 
one called Der Tanhauser, No. 124, in which, p. 52, v. 26, there is an Asterdt, 
who is inquiring about Tanhauser. Apparently she lives in the Venusbercl, 
for Tanhauser says, p. 53, vss. 6-7: ,,Asterot sag du das/ Wann nymmer kum 
ich in den berck.’? 
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lant, W — der Syrneyer lant, B —der sosheier lant. The country 
is thus defined as the land of certain people, whose name must 
have been illegible in the source, if such there was, or, if in oral 
tradition, might have been a corruption of something never clearly 
understood. True to the injunction of the queen, the bearer in the 
Fastnachtspiel merely announces that her lady is from the end 
of the sea.’® 

To continue with the tale, in B and W Arthur says to the mes- 
senger ‘‘God thank the high-born lady’’ and in B he continues that 
be is favorably disposed towards her, because of her friendliness; 
in W he adds that he thinks she is acting not falsely but in good 
faith, One wonders at that remark, for there is nothing in the 
Meisterlied up to this point to warrant the suspicion that she is 
acting otherwise. The King now summons his notary to read the 
inscription on the horn; the man demurs in B and W, as he would 
rather impart the message privately, but Arthur commands him 
to read, so that, as the three Meisterlieder say, all may understand 
the meaning of the horn. The interpretation varies slightly in the 
three: H says, if a lady has a paramour, W — if she has a clan- 
destine affair and also evil thoughts, B, however, says nothing 
about love, but merely suggests it by saying, if a woman devotes 
herself to false things, has stepped aside from honor, and has a 
bad soul, then, according to B and H, no cunning can come to her 
aid, for she will shortly discover that her husband may not drink 
from the horn, without its drenching him. B, H, and W agree that 
no matter how noble he is, he may not enjoy the horn. B and W 
repeat that if the lady has lost her honor, the husband will spill 
the wine. 

Arthur orders the horn to be filled with clear wine from Cyprus, 
and then proclaims that he wants to be the first to drink, a remark 
which H and W preface by saying that he wishes to test his wife. 
The maiden now wisely takes her departure; in H and W this 
was done with cunning, although H adds it was also done without 
any hatred; B, on the other hand, states that she left decorously, 
in a friendly manner, without any haste. The three Meisterlieder 


3Fastnachtspiel, p. 196, vss. 14-18: 
»Mein namen gib in nit bekant! 
Wan man dich aber drum tuot fragen, 
So tuo dartzuo nit weitter sagen: 
Ain kiinigin, von des mires endt 

Ist sy geporen, daf ir sy kendt.’’ 
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agree that Arthur attempts to drink in proper fashion, but that 
he didn’t know about the anger. This statement is curiously out 
of place, because nothing has been said in these Meisterlieder either 
about anger or the reason for sending the horn. This is given jp 
the Fastnachtspiel where the queen tells her maiden that she 
intends to sow envy and anger by means of the horn.’* The queen's 
intention is motivated in another shrovetide play, Mit der Kron, 
in which Arthur banishes his sister Lanet and confiscates her 
lands, because she has accused Arthur’s queen of not only having 
been unfaithful to him, but of continuing to do so daily.’ The 
King and* Queen of Cyprus are characters in that play, but the 
Queen of Cyprus and Arthur’s sister are not there identified as 
one and the same person, as they are in the Fastnachtspiel. Thus 
Arthur suffers shame when the wine bespatters him. He tells his 
wife, whose name is not given, but whom B and W call beautiful, 
that no man shall henceforth trust his own wife. He wants the 
queen beaten at the table, but a knight, the only one mentioned 
in the Meisterlieder, interferes. Again the three Meisterlieder dif- 
fer with regard to a name; again H and W approach each other, 
while B diverges from them: W has Yban, H alapan and B rubein, 
In the Fastnachtspiel the name is Weigon.’® These names in the 
poems may either have been made up for the sake of the rhyme, 
since in each instance they form the second word of the rhyming 
couplet, or they may be corruptions of the original source. 

Six kings in succession now attempt to drink out of the horn, 
and all with the same result, failure. Four of the kings are common 
to the three Meisterlieder, namely, the King of Greece, of England, 
of France, and of Hungary. B and H substitute Russia for Prussia, 
for the fifth; and for the sixth, B speaks of a King of Kremter, 
instead of the King of Kerlingen, or Karlinge of H and W. Not 
one agrees exactly with the Fastnachtspiel.17 The order of their 
drinking also varies slightly in the three songs. Having kings 
instead of knights take the horn test is not a new feature; il 
Diu Créne kings along with the knights take the test after the 
ladies have taken it; and even in Biquet’s lay Arthur sends his 
messenger to invite kings from Brittany, Germany, Holland and 


14Fastnachtspiel, p. 195, vss. 22-30. 

15Fastnachtspiele aus dem fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert, op. cit., Vol. xxvil 
(Stuttgart, 1853), No. 80. 

16Fastnachtspiel, p. 201. 

17Ibid., p. 186. 
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Ireland.'® Contrary to the Fastnachtspiel, where the women pro- 
test their innocence even after the mishap to their husbands, the 
ladies in the Meisterlieder, with the exception of the queen of 
Spain, remain discretely silent.'* The climax comes when, urged 
on by his wife’s saying that she had never lost her honor and that, 
even if they were poor in worldly goods, they were rich in honor, 
the King of Spain successfully drinks from the horn. 


Why the choice fell on the King of Spain in the Meisterlieder 
and in the Fastnachtspiel, and on the queen of Spain in the 
Shrovetide play which treats of the mantle test, invites speculation, 
but so far has led to nothing definite.2? The reason for the faith- 
fulness of the wife of Carados, the knight who passes the test in 
some of the versions, is clear from the Livre de Carados, in which 
the maiden, later his wife, loves him enough to sacrifice herself in 
order to free him from the serpent.*1 But why should this faith- 
fulness have been carried over to a Queen of Spain? 


When Arthur saw how the King of Spain was able to drink 
from the horn, he must have been surprised, for B and W express- 
ly state that he saw it with both eyes, and H merely omits the 
both. Arthur now gives the horn to the King of Spain and grants 
unto him all the castles, cities, and land which he had previously 
held in fief. B, H, and W assure us that his wife was the most 
beautiful woman present, yet the most constant in point of honor, 
and B adds that the Spanish king was the oldest. The age of the 


18Diu Crone, vss. 2291-2347; Lai du Cor, vss. 7-10. 

19Fastnachtspiel, pp. 212ff. 

20In the Fastnachtspiel, p. 193, v. 30, and p. 207, v. 11, Arthur twice 
refers to the King of Spain as his relative. The royal houses of Castile and 
England were related at various periods in history through intermarriage. 
The Spanish king who might appeal to the imagination of a poet was Alfonso 
X, who began his rule at the age of thirty-one and who ruled for thirty-two 
years, 1252-1284. He was a chronicler, a linguist, a poet, a musician, an 
astronomer, and a law giver; he was not a warrior, and therefore probably 
not regarded as much of a ruler by his contemporaries, but history has 
acclaimed him a great king. He was the great grandson of Henry II of Eng- 
land, and his sister married the eldest son of Henry III, Prince Edward, 
who became King of England. (See among others, Burke-Hume, A History 
of Spain, Vols. 1, 11; London, 1900; passim.) There does not seem to be any- 
thing sufficiently remarkable in his married life, however, to single him out 
among the kings of Europe. — The Shrovetide play of the mantle test is 
“+ = of the Fastnachtspiele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert: Der Luneten Mantel, 

*1Ferdinand Wolf, ‘‘Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait’’ (nach der Hand- 
schrift der K. K. Hofbibliothek Nr. 2562), Denkschriften der kaiserlichen 
ogee a” Wissenschaften; philosophisch historische Classe, xt1 (Wien, 

» 78-79, 
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king and the beauty of the queen are likewise details found in the 
_ Shrovetide play of the mantle test.?? 


The Meisterlieder end with the departure of the guests; in W 
in loyal torment, in H in great torment, in both with the honor of 
the wives trailing in the dust, but in B in shame, in grim fashion, 
with the men so angry at their wives that they gave them a flog. 
ging. 

Like the Meisterlied in the Kolmar manuscript, B is set to the 
guldin don of Wolfram von Eschenbach, whereas W is written in 
Conrad Wiirzburg’s abgespitzten don, and H, for which no Ton 
is indicated, is neither consistent in the number of syllables to a 
line, nor in the number of verses in the Abgesang, as the third 
part of the tripartite strophe is called.2* In H’s second, fourth, 
and fifth stanzas, the Ton is practically the same as Wolfram’s 
guldin don, but in the remaining strophes the Abgesang has six 
verses instead of seven. The composer of the Meisterlied in Berlin 
414 shows greater mastery in the handling of his metre than do 
the other two Meistersinger; his lines are smoother, the syllable 
count is more exact, and the masculine and feminine endings, with 
few exceptions, have a correspondence of even and uneven syllables. 


Aside from the fact that B is in a sixteenth century manuscript, 
there is internal evidence from which one can deduce that it isa 
later composition than H or W: first of all, the absence of a 
number of words current in an older literary period which are 
still present in H and W (W—hoveleicher weis, H — bort 
[Rand], H and W —minne, H —frytzem, valant, weger, iber- 
hussen, W — iiberheussen, H and W — wat, W — jach, H and W 
—the use of stein and gstein without the edel) ; second, the blow- 
ing of the horn, as in the Fastnachtspiel, instead of touching it to 
produce the sweet sound; third, the deletion of the corruption, H 
— nun mer dummen, W — in nummer dumme (in nomine domini), 
which was probably no longer understood ;** fourth, the use of the 
word schimpff instead of abenteur to designate the tale; and last, 
the ending of B, namely the beating of the wives, which fits in with 


aie No. 81, p. 676, vss. 33-34: 
yoie ist die jiingst und wol gethan 
Und hat auch hie den allereltsten man.’’ 
23Paton, p. 109, mistakes the composer of the Ton, Conrad von Wiirzburg, 
for the author of the Meisterlied in W. 
24In both of the shrovetide plays, Mit der Kron, and Der Luneten Mantel, 
the phrase numerdum nam is used. 
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THE MAGIC DRINKING HORN 255 
the word schimpff, instead of the more poetical close of H and W, 
in which the honor of many a lady sank into the valley. B also 
seems to have had access to, or have heard, the other Meisterlieder 
and the Fastnachtspiel, since he repeats not only situations, but 
even phrases and occasionally whole lines from one or another. 
Although substantially like the other two in his narration, B has 
chosen his own names for the sender of the horn and her country, 
as well as for the knight who wards off the beating of the queen. 
In conclusion it may be stated that the source for all of the Meis- 
terlieder and of the Fastnachtspiel may have been the same, but 
that the individuality of each author interpreted, expanded, and 
omitted, as his own fancy dictated. . 


Inn dem giildin don wolferans von 
eschenpach 9 lieder! 


1, Kiinig Artus zw tische sas? 
selb acht mit kingen heren 
itlycher mit der frawen sein 
so gar in hohem preis — 


Do mon das erste essen as 

so gar in hohen eren 

do kam ein hiibsche jiinckfraw vein 
in tigenthaffter weis — 


Sie triig von gold ein reichs gewande 
aiif irem haiipt von edlem gstein 


triig sie ein harepande 

sie triig ein horen in der handt 
was helffenpeinen gar 

es was beschlagen vmb den rant 
mit giildin pustab clar — 


2. Die iiinckfraw in den polast spranck 
sein don der was so siisse% 

vnd plis das horen das es hal 
itlicher im gedacht — 


Nach dem horen stan ir gedanck 
sein don der was so siisse 

sie westen do nit vmb die wal 
war vmb mon ins het pracht — 


1Berlin 414, folios 344v-346r. 

2In the greater part of the manu- 
— the w is indicated by the um- 
au 

‘The scribe seems to have made a 
mistake in his copying here; ef. the 
second verse of the second Stollen. 


Dis ist frauw tristerat horn von 
Saphoient 


Konig artus uber tysche sass? 
Im dinten fursten herren 
yeglicher mit siner frouwen zart 
also in hohem priss 


Da man das erste essen ass 

Da kam in hohen ern 

ein jungfrawe was von hoher art 
also in cluger wiss 


Die truge an von golde ein rich 
gewande 

ob yrem heupt von stein ein hare- 
bande 

sie furt jn yrer hant 

ein horn von helffenbeinen gar 

es was beslahen vmb sinen rant 

mit gulden buchstaben 


Nach dem horn stunt ir gedang 
Do sie es wolten grussen 

sie wist nit vmb des hornes schal 
die jungfrauwe sere lachet 


Sie rurt daz horn das erclang 
der thon der tucht sie sussen 
die fursten sassen in dem sal 
ir keiner nit essen mocht 


1This is printed in Bruns (ed.) 
Beitrige ... Zweites Stick. (Braun- 
schweig, 1802), 139-143, from the 
Hamburg manuscript. 

2In his comment on v. 1, Eschen- 
burg, the editor, says: ,,In der Hand- 
schrift steht noch: salb achte, das 


aber nicht hinein zu gehéren scheint. ’’ 
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Sie pot dem kiing das horen ane 
wencken 

sie sprach es diit mein fraw so zart 

in irem dinst hie schencken 

vnd last eiich lessen auch do pey 

sie wirt euch wol bekant 

sie ist die schon astermey 

aus der sosheier lant — 


3. Der kiinig sprach mit ganezer ger 
got danck der hoch geporen 

ich pin ibr holt vmb ir friinkheit 
fiirbar an aller stat — 


Er riffet seinen schreiber her 
vnd sprach lis vns das horen 
was die kiingin also gemeit 
vns her verschriben hat — 


‘Der schreiber nam das horen ane 
laugen 

er sprach zart edler here mein 

ich lies eiich geren diugen 

der kiinig sprach lis offenpar 

das selb ich dir gepeiit 

das hie die heren nemen war 

was vns das horen deut — 


4. An dem horen geschriben ist 
welch fraw plfigt valscher dinge 
vnd ist an eren sust entwicht 
vnd het ein possen miit — 


Es hilfft sie doch kein kliger list 
als ich eiich hy wil singen 

ir mon mag hy gedrincken nicht 
in geiist das horen giit — 


Wie edler ist wie wing er sein ge- 
neusset 

vnd hat sein fraw ir er verlorn 

das horen in begeiisset 

Kiing Artus his im schenken dar 

den claren zipper wein 

er sprach ir herren nemet war 

ich wil der erste sein — 


5. Die iiinckfraw was so hiibsch vnd 
cliig 

sie lies dem kiing das horen 

in ziichten sie do vrlaib nam 

freiintlich an allen has — 


King Artus wolt drincken mit fig 
er west nit vmb den zoren 

do lid er vor den kiinig scham 

do er wart aller nas — 


Kiing artus sprach zw seiner frawen 
es sol doch nymer mer kein mon 
dem seinen weib getrawen 
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Die jungfrauwe sprach zu den fursten 
an alles wencken 

Seht hin daz horn wil uch myn frawe 

jn yrem Dienst schenken 

Nu latz uch lessen ist myn rat 

vnd daz uch werde erkant 

es schickt uch schon frau tristerat 

her uss von Saphoer lant. 


Er sant nach einem schriber balt 
liess vns des hornes borte 

waz vns die Konigin rein 
daran geschriben hat. 


Konig artus der sprach nu halt 
ich tru myner frauwen zarte 
wan ich sie mit truwen doch meyn 
wie es darvmb hergat. 


Der schriber lass die schrifft gar 
sinder laugen 

Das es Konig artus sach mit sinen 
augen 

Der Konig sprach liess ane storen 

wan ich dir das gebut 

Das es die fursten alsant horen 

waz vns daz horn bedutt. 


Al an dem horn geschriben ist 
welch frau pflicht fromder mynne 
wan es sie nit gehelffen kan 

es swendet ir den mit 


Sie mag gehelffen nit ir list 
man wirt sin kurtlich jnnen 
wan es begusset den yren man 
das tut daz horne gut 


Wie edel er ist er sin nit genusset 
wil er trincken das horne jn begusset 
Konig artus hiess es schencken vol 
Des claren zyppar wine 

wan ich myn frouwe versuchen sol 
ich wil der erste sin 


Die jungfrauwe die waz hiibsch vad 
clug 

sie bot dem konig daz horn 

mit listen sie da vrlob nam 

so gar an allen hass 


Konig artus tranck wol mit gefug 
Er wist nit vmb den Zorn 

Da leyt er vor den fursten scham 
Da er wart alles nass 


Konig artus sprach zu siner schonet 
frauwen 

Nu sol sych nyemer biederman 

Dem sinen wib getruwen 
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THE MAGIC DRINKING HORN 


er woltz am tisch geschlagen han 
die edel kiingin vein 

das wider went ein ritter fron 
der was genent rubein(?) — 


6. Kiing von krichen nams in die hant 
wolt trinck aus freyem miite 

er gos sich aiif der selben fart(?) 
seinr fraw zu angesicht — 


Er pots dem kiing von engelant 
dem kam es nit zu giite 

er sprach es hat des deiifels art 
das horen her verpflicht — 


Der kiing von kremter tranck mit 
grossem schwere 

er sprach ach heut vnd ymer mer 

was sein dis fremde mere 

dar vir hett ich ein ait geschworn 

das soleh wer hie geschen 

vil pesser wer das frawen horn 

hetten aiich ny gesten(?) — 


7. Der kiing von vngren willigkleich 
das horen schon entpfinge 

er tronck vnd gos sein rechez gewant 
das er wart vngestalt — 


Er gabs dem von franckreich 

dems aiich also erginge 

er sprach hatz vns der teufel gsant 
das horet itinck vnd alt — 


Dar nach so tranck der edel kiing von 
reiissen 
er sprach mein fraw so wol 


fiir sie wil ich ver heussen 

das horen er ziim miinde pot 

der wein her genim schos 

do stiind sein fraw aiich schom rot 
er sprach mir velt mein los — 


8. Der kiing von spangen liigt vmb sich 
gab seiner frawen losse 

er sprach zu trincken gab ich pflicht 
das mercket sicherleich — 


Die fraw die sprach drincket frolich 
mein er ich nie verkosse 

vd haben wir des gutes nicht 

an eren sey wir weich — 


Der kiinck von spangen tranck an 
alles leiden 


Do das kiing Artus ersach 


mit seinen augen peiden 
& sprach die andren frawen vein 


Er wolt die koniginne ser 
ob disch geschlagen han 
daz vnderstunt ein ritter her 
der hiess sich alapan. 


Der konig von vnger namss jn die 
hant 

vnd wolt trincken vss frytzem mute 

Er beschut sich mit dem win 

zu der frauwen angesychte. 


Er gabs dem konig von Engellant 
dem kam es nit zu gutte 

da sprach er zu der frauwen sin 
ich het dirs getruwet nycht 


Da sprach der edel konig uss russen 
jeh truwe myner frauwen wol 

jeh wil uch uber hussen 

das horn er zu dem munde bot 
der win her gein jm schoss 

daz er beschut sin riche wat 

Er sprach mir felt my loss 


Der konig von krichen gar frolich 
daz horn do-enphinge 

do er verschut sin rich gewant 
daz in da ser versmahet 


Er gabs dem konig von franckerich 
dems auch also erginge 

Er sprach ess hat ein boser valant 
daz horn vnss her gebrachtt 


Da sprach der edel konig von Ker- 
lingen 

jr nun mer dummen wie ist dissen 
dingen 

jeh hetz verswer one pin 

daz diss wer hie gescheen 

er mocht den frauwen weger sin 

sie hettens nye gesehen 


Der konig von spangen sach vmb sich 
nach siner frauwen losen 

do wolt er haben drinckens pflicht 

er forcht die scham gelich 


Min herre nu drincke vor dich 
myn er ich nie verkose 

hab wir es an dem gutte nycht 
so sin wir erentrich 


Der edel konig der trang da sunder 
laugen 

daz es konig artus sach mit sinen 
augen 

Er sprach daz horn sol wesen din 

dannoch du ich dir bekant 
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haben alsamet scham 
dar vmb sol dir gelosset sein 
stet piirg vnd als dein lant — 


9. Wan sie die aller schonste was 
vnder den kiingin allen 

vnd aiich die stetigst ann der er 
das glaubet sicherleich — 


Vnd er der eltest ane has 

das det in wol gefallen 

darnach so gund er trincken mer 
vnd lebt in eren reich — 


Also hat disser schimpff ein ent ge- 
niimen 
was der fiirssten vnd der heren 


an den hoff waren kiimen 

die ziigen wider heim in scham 
mit grimigklichen fig 
itlicher was seinr frawen gram 
vnd ir die haiit vol schliig — 


*Because of the accessibility of the 
Meisterlied from the Wilten MS., see 
note 2 above, it is not reprinted here. 
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vnd sol auch dir geloset sin 
burg stet vnd alle lant 


Sin frau die allerschonste war 
vnder ander Koniginnen 

vnd auch die stetest an der er 
das glaubet sicherlich 


rin clar recht alz ein spiegel glass 
dess wart er do wol jnnen 

do er wolt trincken aber mer 

da wart er freudenrich 


Alz het die abentuer ein ende genom- 
men 

Dez waz sych manges koniges wip n 
hoffe komen 

Sie zugen alle wieder heym 

vnd waren auch in grofer qual 

da sang sych manger frauwen rein 

jr er da hin zu tal 
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ROBERT DE BORON’S JOSEPH AND THE 
PRIVILEGIUM FORI 


By HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State College 


It is a well-known fact that the Grail in Robert de Boron’s Jo- 
seph is a symbol of the Eucharist.’ In ll. 907ff., the ‘‘veissel’’ is 
expressis verbis identified with the chalice: 


Cist veissiaus ou men sanc meis, 
Quant de men cors le requeillis, 
Calices apelez sera, 
and Christ’s subsequent handing it over to Joseph in prison repre- 
sents the establishment of the Mass. The ‘‘secrets of the Grail’’ 
(ll. 935, 3336) are the words of the consecration.? The holy blood 
in the vessel is a counterpart of the Real Presence; cf. ll. 3056: 
Men veissel li aporteras 
Et ce qui est dedenz li di: 
C’ est dou sane qui de moi issi. 
8’ il le croit ainsi vraiement 
De foi aura confermement. 
And yet it would be misleading to assume that Robert’s main pur- 
pose was to glorify the doctrine of Transubstantiation.* I have tried 
to prove elsewhere* that Robert’s Grail may be considered the 
Christian equivalent of the Ark of the Covenant in Ethiopian leg- 
end. Accordingly, Robert is more interested in the Eucharist as an 
institution than in the subtleties of doctrine. It is the raison d’étre 
of the later romances (Perlesvaus, Grand Saint Graal, and espe- 
cially the Queste) to develop a mystical superstructure on his foun- 
dation. 
Indeed a careful interpretation of Il. 917-928 of the Joseph shows 
us that these lines, which Nitze called ‘‘a vague anticipation of 


“Die Ahnlichkeit des Grals mit dem Allerheiligsten ist grészer als mit Reli- 
quien,’? says R. Heinzel, Uber die franzdsischen Gralromane, 1891, p. 7; A. 
Birch-Hirschfeld, Die Sage vom Gral (1877), p. 221f.; J. D. Bruce, The Evo- 
lution of Arthurian Romance (1923), 1, 241. 

*Lizette A. Fisher, The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the Divine 
Comedy (New York, 1917), pp. 43, 63ff. 

4L. A. Fisher, op. cit., p. 42. 

*‘New Light on Oriental Sources for Wolfram’s Parzival,’’ paper read at 
the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the MLA, Chicago, December, 1945. 
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Cistercian ideas,’’® contain very matter-of-fact statements. Th 
verses read: 


Tout cil qui ten veissel verrunt, 

En ma compeignie serunt ; 

De cuer arunt emplissement 

Et joie pardurablement. 

Cil qui ces paroles pourrunt 

Apenre et qui les retenrunt 

As genz serunt plus vertueus, 

A Dieu assez plus gratieus; 

Ne pourrunt estre forjugié 

En court, ne de leur droit trichié, 

N’ en court de bataille venchu 
928 Se bien ont leur droit retenu. 

In my opinion, ‘‘seeing the vessel’’ (1. 917) means the Con 
munion ; the I]. 918-920 describe the effects of that Sacrament! 
1. 918, the adunatio ad Christum ; 1. 919, the increase in sanctifyin 
grace, the delectatio spiritualis; 1. 920, the pledge of resurrection 
In the following part, the ‘‘paroles’’ (1. 921) are the words of 
consecration. Those who learn and retain them, are the priests, ani 
to them ll. 923-928 are entirely dedicated, describing their mora. 
spiritual, and legal standing. Lines 925-928 refer to the Privilegium 
fori (in English Law, Benefit of Clergy), i.e., the exemption d 
ordained clerks, monks, and nuns from lay jurisdiction. 

As far as I can see, there is no allusion to this point in forme 
interpretations. Birch-Hirschfeld epitomized thus: ‘‘ Alle, die Jo 
sefs GefaB sehen werden, sollen in Christi Gemeinschaft sein. ‘Ewig & 
Freude und ihres Herzens Fiille werden alle haben, die diese Wort 
erfassen und annehmen wollen.’ In Gerichtshéfen werden sie nici 
ihres Rechtes beraubt und in Schlachten werden sie nicht besieg 
‘werden.’’? It will be noticed that ll. 919-920 are here connectel 
with the following sentence, instead of the preceding one. Mor 
over, the order of thoughts (emplissement de cuer and joie pardurt 
blement) is transposed, and apenre (=aprendre) and retenir at 
given a psychological nuance that is alien to Robert. That court & 
bataille may mean ‘‘trial by combat,’’ was shown by Heinzel.’ 

Nitze’s short paraphrase’ also blurs the distinction between tht 


5Le Roman de l’Estoire dou Graal, ed. W. A. Nitze, Paris, 1927, p. xl. 

6J. Pohle, ‘‘ Eucharist,’’ Catholic Encyclopedia. 

7Op. cit., p. 152. 

8Op. cit., p. 104. The prose Joseph (G. Weidner, Der Prosaroman von Joseph 
von Arimathia, 1881, p. 40, 1. 371) reads: ‘‘. . . si ne porront estre forsjug* 
en cort ne vaincu de lor droit par bataille.’’ 

9Op. cit., p. xf.; ‘*Tous ceux, dit 1’auteurs, qui verront le vase seront en bs 
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two groups, those who see and those who learn — according to our 
interpretation, the communicants and the priests. Bruce’® respects 
Robert’s order of thoughts, but he translates: ‘‘Those who shall 
be able to understand these words, cannot be made victims of false 
judgment in court or be cheated out of their rights or be van- 
quished ‘en court de bataille,’ if they are in the right.’’ The itali- 
cized passages are hardly an adequate rendering. A literal trans- 
lation would have shown that Robert referred to the priesthood 
in general. 

The priests, as a special group, are also mentioned in other parts 
of the poem, but, as the context required it, in a union more or 
less close with Alain’s descendants. They are identical with them | 
in ll. 3014ff. : 


L’ amour que j’ei li conteras 
A toi et a toutes tes genz 
Ki unt boens endoctrinemenz; 


they are more set apart in the following two passages, ll. 3035ff. : 


Et la un don te donnei ge, 
A toi et a tout ten lignage, 
A touz ceus qui le saverunt 
Et qui apenre le vourrunt, 


and Il. 3400ff. : 


Tu et ti oir et ta lignie, 

Tout ce qu’est né et qui neistra 
De ta sereur, sauf estera; 

Et cil qui ce dire sarunt 

Plus amé et chieri serunt, 

De toutes genz plus hennouré 
Et de preudommes plus douté. 


Both groups, laymen and priests, reappear in the recapitulation 
of the prison scene, ll. 3039ff. : 


Di li et 1’amour et la vie 
3040 Qu’ ei a toute ta compeignie, 
Aies en ten ramembrement 
Que te donnei emplissement 
De cuer d’omme en ta compeignie ; 
A ten neveu nou cele mie, 
Et a touz ceus qui ce sarunt 
Parfeitement le conterunt, 
Et pleisance et grace averunt 
3048 Cil qui au siecle bien ferunt. 
Leur heritages garderei, 


présence de Dieu, leur joie sera ‘pardurable,’ et jamais ils ne pourront étre 
condamnés en cour de justice.’’ 
100p. cit., 1, 221. 
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En toutes courz leur eiderei, 
Ne pourrunt estre forjugié 

Ne de leur membres meheignié, 
Et leur chose dont sacrement 
Ferunt en mon remembrement. 


Touz ceus (1. 3045) and Cil qui. . . bien ferunt (1. 3048) do not 
refer simply to all who partake of the sacrament. Here, as often 
with Robert, the awkward style indicates a mixture of two thoughts 
and of two grammatical constructions. Originally, he must have 
meant this: 


Aies en ten ramembrement 

Que te donnei emplissement 

De cuer d’omme en ta compeignie, 
which was the gift to the communicants, as in 1. 919. Then he 
added : 


Et touz ceus qui ce sarunt, 

Parfeitement le conterunt, 

Et pleisance et grace averunt, 

Cil qui au siecle bien ferunt. 

Leur heritages garderei, etc. 
This, as can be seen from Il. 3053f., was the gift to the priests, 
corresponding to ll. 921-928. But between those two parts he in 
serted 1. 3044, A ten neveu nou cele mie, because the whole was to 
be an instruction for Alain and also because he needed a rhyme. 
And this line, in turn, caused in 1. 3045: Et a touz ceus qui 
sarunt, the a which now spoils the construction. 

The passage ll. 3049ff., which Heinzel already combined with 
ll. 921-928," adds one important item, namely 1. 3052, Ne de leur 
membres mcheignié. If applied to the Grail Keepers only, it con- 
trasts strikingly with the fate of Chrétien’s Fisher King, and can 
be explained only by a lapse of memory in Robert.’ But if the 
words allude to the Benefit of Clergy, then we may say that, er 
grossed in the symbolical meaning of his persons, he lost sight of 
their réle in the plot of his poem. 

One may well ask: why should the Privilegium fori be mentioned 
twice in a Grail poem? As a matter of fact, the Privilege had bee 
much discussed in the second half of the twelfth century. By 120, 
the Church had won recognition for all her claims in this respett, 
and Robert’s work may well reflect the pride in, or admiration for, 
such an achievement. The following words seem to summarize bis 


110p. cit., p. 104. 
12Bruce, op. cit., 1, 244 fn. 
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feelings: ‘‘Not only did they [the clerks] acquire a peculiar sanc- 
tity, which separated them from the people and secured for them 
yeneration, but the personal inviolability thence surrounding them 
gave them enormous advantage in all contests with the civil 
power.’’** 

Let us now go into details. 

§ 120, 1 of the CJC reads thus:’ ‘‘Clerici in omnibus causis, 
sive contentiosis sive criminalibus, apud iudicem ecclesiasticum con- 
veniri debent, nisi aliter pro locis particularibus legitime provisum 
fuerit.’’ 

This Privilegium fori, nowadays practically abolished, goes back 
to Roman times.’® It did not mean, of course, that clerics should 
be exempt from any jurisdiction, but from secular jurisdiction 
only. Obviously, however, this made all the difference in the world. 
Historians do not hesitate to tell us that before the end of the 
thirteenth century ‘‘its [the Church’s] procedure in criminal cases 
was already becoming little better than a farce, . . . the clerks fre- 
quently going unpunished.’’'¢ 

At any rate, ecclesiastical courts did not admit of trial by com- 
bat; they did not sentence to mutilation of limbs.’ This accounts 
for the ll. 927 and 3052, whereas ll. 925f. and 3051, seemingly re- 
ferring to courts in general, mean secular jurisdiction — the only 
one to be feared. 

As for 1. 928: Se bien ont leur droit retenu, again the CJC pro- 
vides an explanation. It says, § 123: ‘‘Memoratis privilegiis clericus 
renuntiare nequit; sed eadem amittit, si ad statum laicalem redu- 
catur aut privatione perpetua iuris deferendi habitum ecclesias- 
ticum plectatur.’’ 

This sounds plain enough. Yet in the twelfth century a heated 
controversy, climaxing in the murder and subsequent canoniza- 
tion of Thomas 4 Becket, arose around the question: should the 


8Henry C. Lea, Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 177. 

M4Codex Juris Canonici, ed. E. Friedberg (Leipzig, 1879-1881), p. 28. 

18R. Généstal, Le Privilegiwm Fori en France du décret de Gratien a la fin 
2 ~ siecle (Paris, 1921-1924), 1, p. ii: ‘*Ses origines remontent 4 Constan- 
in, 

6Pollock and Maitland, quoted by W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English 
Law, 3rd edition, 1922, 11, 296. Cf. also H. Hallam, A History of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, 11, 147f. 

17Pope Urban III (1185-87), when asked by a French prelate whether some 
clerks who had forged the royal seal should be punished by mutilation, decided 
there should be no bodily punishment; they should be branded and exiled 
Généstal, op. cit., 1, 31, 116). 
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secular arm take hold of a cleric after degradation, and just when 
should a cleric be considered to have lost his privilege? 

In the early times of Roman Law and Church Law (Justinian, 
novels 83 and 123; Pseudodecretals ; Frankish laws, especially after 
the edict of Chlotar II, A. D. 614; Gratian, Causa XI, quaestio 1)," 
both jurisdictions had shared in the procedure. Either the secular 
arm acted first, but condemned only after degradation had been 
performed, or the ecclesiastical court took action, but delivered the 
culprit for punishment to the secular arm (traditio curiae secu- 
lari). It was Thomas a Becket, opposing the third article of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), who claimed first that no pun- 
ishment should be inflicted after deposition.’® The cleric who had 
lost his privilege could be punished by the secular arm for future 
crimes only; for the present crime he was sentenced to deposition, 
to which nothing should be added: ‘‘Non judicabit Deus bis in 
idipsum.’’?° 

Thanks to his martyrdom, Becket’s views triumphed in England 
and Normandy.”! In his decretal At si clerici (about 1177), Pope 
Alexander III took the same stand.”* In France, however, outside 
the Plantagenet dominions, practice remained more conservative: 
‘A la fin du XIle siécle et au début du XIIle siécle, on appli- 
quait encore dans ce pays la vieille procédure: le clere jugé et 
dégradé par la cour d’Eglise, était condamné par le juge sécu- 
lier 4 une peine temporelle.’’** The canonists tried to harmonize 
At si clerici with former custom by applying the traditio curiae 
seculari to the incorrigible cleric only, to the heretic, and to the 
forger of apostolic letters.24 In the schools, two theories existed: 
1) every privilege is lost by degradation; 2) the privilege persists 
in spite of degradation.” It is the former view, endorsed by Alanus 


18Généstal, op. cit., , pp. iiiff., 8ff., 38f. See also the articles: ‘‘Clergy, 
benefit of,’’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed.; ‘‘ Privileges, ecclesiastical,” 
in Catholic Encyclopedia; ‘‘Privilegien der Geistlichen’’ and ‘‘Gerichtsbar- 
keit’’ in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

19Holdsworth, op. cit., 1, 615; Généstal, op. cit., 1, 100ff. 

20Here Becket, according to Généstal, op. cit., 1, 20, quotes Nahum, 1, 12 
in the version of the Septuaginta. It is, though, Nahum, 1, 9: om éxdixjoe 
bis éxi to Gutd év 

21Généstal, op. cit., 1, 104f., 106f. 

22Généstal, op. cit., 1, 24. 

23Généstal, op. cit., 1, 116. 

24Généstal, op. cit., u, 30ff. 

25Généstal, op. cit., 1, 42: ‘‘Argumentum quod clericus depositus non habet 
privilegium clericale et hoe concedit Alanus.’’ 
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de Insulis (who died in 1202), which seems to have been adopted 
by Robert de Boron in his Joseph: a member of the clergy is free 
from secular jurisdiction, provided he has not lost his order, ‘‘se 
bien a son droit retenu.”’ 

Incidentally, the extreme view was abandoned by the Church 
herself in 1209. For her own protection, she did not want the crim- 
inal clerics to be completely emancipated from secular jurisdiction. 
In his decretal Novimus,* Innocent III ruled that for grievous 
crimes the cleric might be (though did not have to be!) delivered 
to the secular arm. 

We have tried to explain ‘‘droit’’ in 1. 928. But in 1. 926: ni de 
leur droit trichié, the same word must have a different meaning. 
The CJC claims the privilegium fori ‘‘in omnibus causis sive con- 
tentiosis sive criminalibus.’’ But in England, it was applied only 
in personal cases, when a cleric was charged with felony.*’ In 
France, on the other hand, the whole of the ecclesiastical claim to 
a privilegium fori was allowed,” i.e., it held good also in a real 
action.” Or at least the causae civiles or pecuniariae were entirely 
immune from lay jurisdiction, whereas the rest of the ‘‘matiéres 
civiles,’’ the causae de possessione (real estate), de libertate et 
statu were dealt with by lay courts, in the presence of advocates of 
the bishop.*° 

At any rate, those causae pecuniariae may have been important 
enough to account for 1. 926: ne de leur droit trichié. This verse, 
like 1. 3049: leur heritages garderet, would thus refer to property 
rights, whereas in 1. 928 droit meant privilege. 

If our interpretation is correct, we need not wonder any more 
that the Grail Keepers should be given protection in law courts, 
and the Letter to Abgar is no longer required as a parallel.*' Indeed 
there is little similarity between the virtues of the Grail and those 
of Christ’s epistle to Abgar: ‘‘Wer ihn trigt [i.e., the letter], in 


*Généstal, op. cit., 1, 36: ‘‘Clericus qui propter hoc ... fuerit degradatus, 
tanquam exutus privilegio clericali, saeculari foro per consequentiam applicetur, 
quum ab ecclesiastico foro fuerit projectus.’’ 

“Cambridge Medieval History, v, 560; Holdsworth, op. cit., 11, 295; 1, 615; 
F, bol Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (London, 1898), 
p. 59f. 

**Maitland, op. cit., p. 60. 

*According to Wharton, Law Lexicon, a real action is one ‘‘brought for 

specific recovery of lands, tenements, and hereditaments. ’’ 

20, Viollet, Histoire du Droit civil frangais, accompagné de notions du 
droit canonique (Paris, 1905), p. 272f. 

“Cf. Heinzel, op. cit., p. 104. 
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Gericht, auf Reisen, auf See, in Frost, in Fieberhitze oder Fieber. 
schauer, bei Ausschlag, Behexung, Eiterung (ttéefoacic?) oder 
Vergiftung, der wird davon befreit werden.’’*? The letter acts a 
an amulet or phylactery, whereas the words connected with the 
Grail service confer a privilege. 

Our theory has confirmed Robert’s French rather than Anglo. 
Norman background. Does it add anything to our knowledge of his 
personality ? It is generally assumed that Messire Robert de Boron 
was a knight, not an ecclesiastic.** (He is called Meistres Robers 
dist de Bouron in 1. 3155 only.)** One should stress, though, the 
legal bent of his mind. There is not only the twofold discussion of 
the Privilegium fori, but also his keen interest in trials (against 
the Jews; against Merlin’s mother), each time with a surprising 
move by either prosecutor or counsel. There is, moreover, the pas- 
sage ll. 515ff.: 


Pour ce Pilates li auoit 

Donné, qu ’il o soi ne vouloit 

Riens retenir qui Jhesu fust, 

Dont acusés estre peust. 
So Pilate’s scrupulousness as a judge causes him to hand over the 
Grail to Joseph. This trait must be Robert’s own invention, since 
none of the sources had shown Pilate as a temporary owner of the 
vessel, and it reveals a sense for the niceties of the profession. 

There is, finally, Robert’s special interest in the order of priest- 

hood — very distinct from a knight’s half worshipping, half pat- 
ronizing attitude.** Here again, Robert goes into the technicalities 
of the profession, not only concerning their privileges before the 
law, but also concerning their privileges before God, namely of re- 
mitting sins, though they be sinners themselves. We read in 1. 333: 
D’une iaue a touz les piez lava. Later on, Christ explains to his 
wondering disciple John that this procedure signifies the priest's 
power of absolution: : 


Par leur pechiez ordoierunt 
Et les pecheeurs laverunt (ll. 361-62). 


Here Robert must have leaned on ecclesiastical sources. 


82German translation of the Greek original, as given by E. v. Dobsehiits, 
Christusbilder, 1899, pp. 124f. Cf. also ibid., p. 206 

33Bruce, op. cit., 11, 114. 

84Cf, Nitze, Le Roman de l’Estoire dou Graal, p. vi. : 

35Cf, Wolfram v. Eschenbach. Parzival, 1x, 502, 7ff.:‘‘Wip unde pfaffen sist 
erkant, die tragent unwerliche hant;’? 502, 13ff.: ‘‘swaz din ouge ff erden sibt, 
daz glichet sich dem priester niht,’’ ete. 
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The question: did a priest’s sinfulness invalidate the sacraments 
he bestowed, was of paramount importance in an age that produced 
the Catharist heresy with its reliance on the consolamentum given 
by the perfects. 

Knight or ecclesiastic, Robert de Boron was certainly alive to the 
problems of his time. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HORACE ON ROBERT HERRICK 


By Graypon W. REGENOS 
Tulane University 


(This paper is summarized in the last two paragraphs) 


The poems of Robert Herrick have afforded a fertile field of 
study in classical influences.’ No student of classical literature can 
fail to observe in the poems of this seventeenth-century English 
poet the many striking similarities both in thought and expres. 
sion to classical writers. There has not been, however, complete 
unanimity among scholars in regard to Herrick’s most important 
source of inspiration. Gosse, in his essay on Herrick,? contradicts 
what he terms ‘‘a foolish statement that all the editors of Herrick 
have repeated, sheeplike, from one another, namely, that Catullus 
was his great example and model,’’ and he hastens to make the 
claim that it is Martial from whom he borrows most of form and 
color. ‘‘No one carefully reading the Hesperides,’’ he asserts, ‘‘can 
fail to be struck with the extraordinary similarity they bear to 
the epigrams of Martial, and the parallel will be found to ru 
throughout the writings of the two poets.’’ This dogmatic state- 
ment, unsupported, as it was, by any substantial evidence, was 
promptly challenged by Grosart*® in his large annotated edition 
of the poems of Robert Herrick which soon appeared. After re- 
affirming his conviction that Martial exerted very slight influence 
on the English poet, while Catullus contributed to the Hesperides 
‘‘what is most imperishable,’’ he maintained, furthermore, that 


1In addition to the various annotated texts of Robert Herrick the follow 
ing works may be mentioned: Paul Shorey, Horace, Odes and Epodes (Bos 
ton, Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1898); A. Pollard, ‘‘Herrick Sources and 
Illustrations,’’ Mod. Quart. of Lang. and Lit., 1 (1898-9), 175-84; F. W. 
Moorman, Robert Herrick, A Biographical and Critical Study (London and: 
New York, John Lane Co., 1910); Paul Nixon, ‘‘Herrick and Martial,” 
C. P. V (1910), pp. 185-202; Floris Delattre, Robert Herrick, Contribution 
a l’étude de la poésie lyrique en Angleterre aw diz-septiéme siccle (Pars, 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1912); James A. 8S. McPeek, Catullus in Strange and 
Distant Britain (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939). 

a W. Gosse, ‘‘Robert Herrick,’’ Cornhill Magazine xxxu (1875), 
189f. 

3Alexander B. Grosart, The Complete Poems of Robert Herrick (3 vols. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1876) 1, cexliv-v. 
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Catullus and Horace and Anacreon furnish a much more pervad- 
ing element. The wide difference of opinion between these two 
scholars led Professor Nixon‘ a generation later to make a de- 
tailed study of the influence of Martial on the poems of Herrick. 
His investigation brought him to the opinion that the poems of 
Herrick which deal in a personal way with his own verses and 
his fame and which comprise about one-tenth of the Hesperides 
were undoubtedly in imitation of the epigrammatist, that Her- 
rick’s epigrams, within certain limits, parallel those of Martial, 
but that in the remaining three-fourths of the Hesperides there 
is little in common between the two poets. In the three or four 
hundred love lyrics of the English poet, Professor Nixon per- 
ceives a different atmosphere or spirit, and comes to the conclusion 
that while the points of contact between the two poets are numer- 
ous, they are relatively unimportant; the differences are funda- 
mental. He believes that of the three Latin poets whom Herrick 
most frequently imitates, Martial was certainly the one whom he 
least wished to imitate. 

That the influence of Catullus on Herrick has been overesti- 
mated is the opinion of James A. S. McPeek in a volume recently 


published on Catullan influences and imitations in English writ- 
ers. His observations lead him to the conclusion that a false im- 
pression has arisen from the fact that the English poet selected 
for imitation the most universally loved poems of Catullus such as 
the ‘‘Vivamus, mea Lesbia,’’ the ‘‘Lugete, o Veneres,’’ and the 


“Frater, ave atque vale,’’ and that these familiar themes fre- 
quently repeated impress themselves on the memory. Aside from 
these influences he finds that the debt of Herrick to Catullus is 
comparatively insignificant and thinks that ‘‘it is absurd to com- 
pare the two in any point except their use of the same subject 
matter.’’ This is, in substance, the view of Moorman® who sees in 
the love-poems of Catullus a genuine passion of love which does 
not exist in Herrick’s verses. 

Since these studies have been made and have in each case led 
their authors to the conclusion that the indebtedness of Herrick 
to Martial and Catullus is to such a large extent superficial, there 
remains the task of examining the influence of Horace on the 

40p. cit. (see note 1). 

5Op. cit. (see note 1), pp. 48-9; for his summary of the views of various 


scholars see his note 25, pp. 284f. 
*Op. cit. (see note 1), pp. 214f. 
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English poet and of determining, as far as possible, its impor. 
tance. Certain difficulties obviously underlie any study of this 
nature. There is the danger of imputing influences that never ex. 
isted, or of overlooking, on the other hand, the more subtile imi- 
tations, for, in the case of Herrick, borrowing was done so skill- 
fully and perhaps unconsciously that the traces of imitation are 
not always easy to recognize. Even in actual translations the 
thoughts and expressions of the original are usually neatly adapt- 
ed to his own vocabulary and style. And finally, since many of 
his ideas are extremely commonplace in classical literature, his 
source might be, on occasion, any one of several different writers, 
for so steeped was he in the literature of the ancients and so satur- 
ated with their spirit that imitation seems to have resulted in quite 
a natural and unforced manner. 

Horace is mentioned by name six times in the Hesperides. He 
is represented in a dialogue with Lydia’ which is a translation of 
Horace’s ode on the reconciliation of the lovers (Carm. 3.9). Her. 
rick acknowledges Horace as the source of a sententia on ‘‘vertue 
conceal’d.’’*® In a few convivial poems® Horace is linked with 
Anacreon indicating perhaps that Herrick regarded these poets as 
congenial spirits. And finally, Horace is pictured as dwelling in 
the Elysian Fields in the company of ‘‘divine’’ Musaeus, ‘‘hon- 
our’d’’ Homer, Linus, Pindar, Anacreon, ‘‘stately’’ Virgil, ‘‘wit- 
ty’’ Ovid, ‘‘soft’’ Catullus, ‘‘sharp-fang’d’’ Martial, ‘‘towring” 
Lucan, and Juvenal.’° 

As the poems of Horace are so often concerned with the funda- 
mental experiences of life, so it is to this general theme we must 
look for most of our points of similarity in the two poets. The 
uncertainty of life, the inevitability of death, and the admonition 
to enjoy life while we may, are recurrent topics in both Horace 
and his English imitator. 

In the first verses of a poem addressed to his friend," Herrick 


7181, ‘‘A Dialogue betwixt Horace and Lydia.’’ Quotations from Herrick 
are taken from the ‘‘ World’s Classics’’ edition (1933) based on that of F. W. 
Moorman. 

8460.13f., ‘‘To the right Honourable Mildmay, Earle of Westmorland.” 


‘Cf. Carm. 4.9.30. 


9545.13-18, ‘‘An Ode to Sir Clipsebie Crew’’; 111.9-12, ‘‘A Lyrick to 
Mirth’’; 128.31f., ‘‘His fare-well to Sack.’’ 

10576, ‘The Apparition of his Mistresse calling him to Elizium.’’ 

11337.1-4, ‘‘His age, dedicated to his peculiar friend, M. John Wickes, 
under the name of Posthumus,’’ 
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not only borrows from Horace the name, Posthumus (Carm., 2.14. 
1-4), but he imitates closely the sobering thought of the Latin 
that old age is swiftly approaching. In his poem addressed ‘‘To a 
Gentlewoman objecting to him his gray haires,’’ (164.1-5), Her- 
rick follows the spirit as well as the phraseology of Horace’s lines 
addressed to a superannuated beauty from whom Love now flees 
because among other things her hair has turned to a snowy white 
(Carm. 4.13.10-12). The imminence of death so strikingly ex- 
pressed in the question, ‘‘Who knowes to live to morrow ?’’!? echoes 
Horace’s : 

Quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina summae 

tempora di superi? (Carm. 4.7.17f.) 

Considering then the fact that life is short and death may come 
at any time, Herrick repeatedly voices the Epicurean sentiments 
of Horace familiarly expressed in the concluding verses of his 
so-called Carpe diem ode (Carm. 1.11.6-8), and catches the spirit 
as well as the thought of Horace’s: 

Fugit retro 
levis iuventas et decor, arida 


pellente lascivos amores 
canitie facilemque somnum. 


Non semper idem floribus est honor 
vernis, neque uno luna rubens nitet 
vultu. Quid aeternis minorem 
consiliis animum fatigas?!3 
For this theme in Herrick one naturally turns to what is undoubt- 
edly his most famous poem, the lines addressed ‘‘To the Virgins, 
to make much of Time,’’ which begins with the familiar lines, 
“Gather ye Rose-buds while ye may, Old Time is still a flying’’ 
(208), or one may find it expressed in ‘‘ His age,’’ dedicated to his 
friend, John Wickes (337), as well as in such poems as ‘‘To live 
Freely’’ (454), ‘‘To Electra’’ (535), and ‘‘To Sappho’’ (692). In 
Horace (Carm. 2.3.13-16) Fate is introduced as a controlling fac- 
tor in the limitations placed on earthly pleasures; and so in Her- 
rick.‘ It is true, of course, that this whole theme is so widespread 
in Latin literature that it would be presumptuous to assume that 


12170.6, ‘On himselfe.’’ 

18Carm. 2.11.5-12; ef. also Carm. 4.12.25-8; Sat. 2.6.93-7. 

“Cf, 337.5-8, ‘‘His age’’; 458, ‘*To enjoy the Time’’; 640, ‘‘An end de- 
creed’’ (In this poem the last verse seems to be borrowed from Statius, Thebae 


wie ; o71.17f., ‘*A Paranaeticall, or Advisive Verse, to his friend, M. John 
icks, 
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Herrick followed only Horace,’* but the evidences of borrowing 
are often unmistakable. Herrick’s ‘‘Now is the time for mirth’ 
recalls Horace’s more elaborate: 


Nune est bibendum, nune pede libero 
pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deorum 
tempus erat dapibus, sodales (Carm. 1.37.1-4). 


Again Herrick’s ‘‘To be merry’’: 


Lets now take our time; 
While w’are in our Prime; 
And old, old Age is a farre off (807.1-3), 


seems to reflect Horace’s: 


nec dulcis amores 
sperne puer neque tu choreas, 
donec virenti canities abest 
morosa (Carm. 1.9.15-18). 


In both poets the reader is exhorted to mark a fair or lucky day 
with white chalk.’’ Finally, the last stanza of Herrick’s familiar 
poem, ‘‘Corinna’s going a Maying’’ (178.57-70), may well be 
quoted as embracing the thoughts and the atmosphere of Horace: 


Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 
We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short; and our dayes run 

As fast away as do’s the Sunne: 
And as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
Once lost, can ne’r be found againe: 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 


Two Horatian passages may have served as Herrick’s model: 


Rapiamus, amici, 
occasionem de die, dumque virent genua 
et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus (Epod, 13.3-5). 
O beate Sesti, 
vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam. 
Iam te premet nox fabulaeque Manes 


15A, Pollard, op. cit. (see note 1), p. 176, quotes close parallels from Seneca, 
Hippol. 761-776; Ovid, Am. 3.65; Tibullus, 1.8.47; Pub. Syr. 

16201.1, ‘*To live merrily, and to trust to Good Verses.’’ 

17Carm. 1.36.10-12; 337.37-40, ‘‘His age.’’ It is possible that Herrick had 
in mind Catullus 68b.147f. in this connection, but the atmosphere of the 
whole passage favors, I believe, Horatian influence. 
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et domus exilis Plutonia; quo simul mearis, 
nec regna vini sortiere talis, 
nee tenerum Lycidan mirabere, quo calet iuventus 
nune omnis et mox virgines tepebunt (Carm. 1.4.14-20). 


The commonplace thought that death comes to all men, rich and 
poor alike, so familiar in Horace, is borrowed by the English poet. 


Horace’s: 


Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turris.18 


is reflected in Herrick’s observation on death as 


that Gen’rall Doome, 
To which the Pesant, so the Prince must come.19 


Herrick’s dependence on Horace is unmistakably seen in the fol- 
lowing : 


But on we must, and thither tend, 

Where Anchus and rich Tullus blend 
Their sacred seed: 

Thus has Infernall Jove decreed; 
We must be made, 

Ere long, a song, ere long, a shade.20 


Not only the inevitability of death but its endlessness is a frequent 
topic in Horace and in Herrick. When Herrick advises his friend: 


Some few sands spent, we hence must go, 
Both to be blended in the Urn, 
From whence there’s never a return.21 


he is apparently echoing Horace’s: 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
versatur urna serius ocius 
sors exitura et nos in aeternum 
exsilium impositura cumbae.22 


In the following reflections on death, Herrick is translating almost 
literally from Horace: 


18Ibid. 13f. Cf. also Carm. 2.3.21-4; Ibid. 14.9-12. 

19Noble Numbers, ‘‘His Meditation upon Death,’’ 23f. 

_ 90337.25-30, ‘‘His age.’? Cf. Carm. 4.7.14-16: ‘‘nos ubi decidimus / quo 

pilus Aeneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus, / pulvis et umbra sumus’’; Epist. 

16.27: ‘Ire tamen restat Numa quo devenit et Ancus.’’ 

“as ‘*A Paranaeticall, or Advisive Verse, to his friend, M. John 

8. 

“ *2Carm, 2.3.25-8. A further elaboration of this theme is found in 337.18-24, 
His age,’? and in 692.5f., ‘‘To Sappho.’’ Cf. also Carm. 4.7.21-4: ‘‘Cum 

seme] occideris ... / non, Torquate, genus, non te fecundia, non te restituet 

pietas’’ with Hesp. 337.2-4: ‘‘nor piety, / Or prayers, or vow / Can keepe 

the wrinkle from the brow.’?’ 
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The pleasing wife, the house, the ground 

Must all be left, no one plant found 
To follow thee, 

Save only the Curst-Cipresse tree.23 


To Horace wine and conviviality form an essential factor in the 

enjoyment of life; and this is reflected as well in Herrick’s poems, 
! The latter’s eloquent praise of wine particularly as a dispeller of 
care and grief, and as the poct’s inspiration is certainly expressed 
in the spirit of Horace if not literally: 


O thou the drink of Gods, and Angels! Wine... 
’Tis thou, above Nectar, O Divinest soule! 
(Eternall in thy self) that canst controule 
That, which subverts whole nature, grief and care; 
Vexation of the mind, and damn’d Despaire. 
’Tis thou, alone, who with thy Mistick Fan, 
Work’st more then Wisdome, Art, or Nature can, 
To rouze the sacred madnesse; and awake 
The frost-bound-blood, and spirits; and to make 
Them frantick with thy raptures, flashing through 
The soule, like lightning, and as active too. 
’Tis not Apollo can, or those thrice three 
Castalian sisters, sing, if wanting thee. 
Horace, Anacreon both had lost their fame, 
Hadst thou not fill’d them with thy fire and flame.2+ 


Horace,”* as does also his imitator,” alludes three times to the old 
Roman custom of propitiating on festive occasions with wine the 
genius, that attendant spirit which was believed to guide the des 
tiny of man throughout the course of life.27 When Herrick sings 
of Bacchus: 


Whither dost thou whorry me, 
Bacchus, being full of Thee?28 


he is simply translating Horace’s: 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
plenum? (Carm. 3.25.1f.). 


23337.9-12, ‘‘His age.’’ Cf. Carm. 2.14.21-4: ‘‘Linquenda tellus et domus ¢ 
placens / uxor, neque harum quas colis arborum / te praeter invisas cupressd 
— brevem dominum sequetur.’’ The expression, ‘‘ pleasing wife,’’ recurs 1 

esp. 671.13. 
24128.11.19-32, ‘‘His fare-well to Sack.’? Cf. Carm. 3.21.13-24; Epist. 
1.5.14-20. 

25Carm. 3.17.14-16; Epist. 2.1.139-44; Ars 208-10. : 

26197.53-6, ‘The Welcome to Sack;’’ 232, ‘‘ Best to be merry;’? 337.1254, 
‘‘His age.’’ 
27Epist. 2.2.187: ‘‘Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum.’’ Cf. 48445, 

‘<To his worthy Friend, M. Tho. Faleonbirge’’: ‘‘Thy lucky Genius, and thy 
guiding Starre.’’ 
28416.1f., Bacchus, a Canticle.’’ 
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Perhaps Horace’s: 


Narratur et prisci Catonis 
saepe mero caluisse virtus. 


prompts Herrick to refer to Cato’s fondness for wine.*® Herrick’s 
Bagchic verses: 


Well I can quaffe, I see, 
To th’ number five, 
Or nine; but thrive 

In frenzie ne’r like thee.30 


which carry a suggestion of the ancient practice of mixing water 
and wine in certain safe proportions to suit individual tastes, is 
reminiscent of Horace.* Traces of Horatian influence probably 
exist also in a number of passages in which roses and perfumes 
represent essential elements in the convivial scene.** And finally, 
it is very likely that the reverential title, Iiber Pater,** which 
Herrick gives to the god of wine is adapted from Horace’s Bacche 
pater (Carm. 1.18.6). 

Both Horace and Herrick present also a philosophy of life far 
nobler than the purely sensual. Happiness, they exhort, must be 
achieved by cultivating a spirit of tranquillity and peace of mind 
under all circumstances; and poverty need be no barrier to hap- 
piness if only a spirit of contentment be present. Striking similari- 
ties both in thought and expression reveal Herrick’s indebtedness 
to his ancient model in the consideration of this theme. The fol- 
lowing verses from ‘‘His age’’ seem to be an elaborated version 
of Horace (Epis. 1.12.4-9) : 

We are not poore; although we have 
No roofs of Cedar, nor our brave 
Baiae, nor keep 
Account of such a flock of sheep; 
Nor Bullocks fed 
To lard the shambles: Barbels bred 
To kisse our hands, nor do we wish 
For Pollio’s Lampries in our dish. 
If we can meet, and so conferre, 


Both by a shining Salt-seller; 
And have our Roofe, 


*°Carm. 3.21.11f. Hesp. 197.64, ‘‘The Welcome to Sack’’: ‘‘As the wise 
Cato had approv’d of thee.’? 

59654.9-12, Bacchanalian Verse.’ 

*1Carm. 3.19.11-16; ef. also Anacreon (fr. 64). 

*2337.33f., “His age’’; 583, Frolick’’; 201.9-12, ‘‘To live merrily, and 
Arey to Good Verses.’’ With these ef. Carm. 2.11.14-17; 1.36.15; 3.19.22; 
39320.42, New-yeares gift sent to Sir Simeon Steward.’?’ 
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Although not archt, yet weather proofe, 
And seeling free, 

From that cheape Candle baudery: 

We’le eate our Beane with that full mirth, 

As we were Lords of all the earth (337.41-56). 


The ‘‘shining salt-seller’’ seems reminiscent of Horace’s: 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
splendet in mensa tenui salinum (Carm. 2.16.13f.). 


The following verses from ‘‘A Country life’’ are rich in Horatian 
imitations : 
who now can’st live 
Led by thy conscience; to give 
Justice to soone-pleas’d nature; and to show, 
Wisdome and she together goe, 
And keep one Centre: This with that conspires, 
To teach Man to confine desires: 
And know, that R’ches have their proper stint, 
In the contented mind, not mint. 
And can’st instruct, that those who have the itch 
Of craving more, are never rich. 
These things thou know’st to’th’height, and dost prevent 
That plague; because thou art content 
With that Heav’n gave thee with a warie hand (106.11-23). 


Compare the concluding verses of Horace’s ode on contentment: 


Contracto melius parva cupidine 
vectigalia porrigam, 

Quam se Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 

campis continuem. Multa petentibus 

desunt multa: bene est, cui deus obtulit 
parea quod satis est manu.34 


Again Herrick says in ‘‘His wish’’: 


It is sufficient if we pray 

To Jove, who gives, and takes away: 
Let him the Land and Living finde; 
Let me alone to fit the mind (153), 


and thus translates almost literally Horace’s: 


Sed satis est orare Iovem, quae ponit et aufert; 
Det vitam, det opes; aequum mi animum ipse parabo (Fpist. 1.18.111f.). 


Herrick** finds in Horace (Carm. 3.29.49-56) the source of the 
thought that good fortune cannot last forever and that poverty 
must be welcomed when it comes. Moreover, he recognizes along 
with Horace that sunshine must always follow the rain.% The 


34Carm. 3.16.39-44. Cf. also Epist. 1.2.56; Carm. 3.24.62-4. 

85622, ‘*Good Luck not lasting’’; 606, ‘‘ Poverty and Riches.’’ 

36726, ‘*Good precepts, or counsell’’; 260, ‘‘Comfort to a Lady upon the 
Death of her Husband.’’ A comparison of these passages with the following 
— of Horace reveals definite traces of influence: Carm. 2.10.13-20; ibid. 

-9.17-20. 
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main thought of Herrick’s ‘‘The Christian Militant,’’ the indif- 
ference of the steadfast man to the buffetings of fortune, is Hora- 
tian (324.1.4-8). The poem entitled, ‘‘Purposes’’ (616), echoes the 
opening lines of Horace’s ‘‘Iustum et tenacem propositi virum’’ 
(Carm. 3.3.1-8). There are many other variations of this same 
theme in Herrick*’ which, considering the commonplace character 
of the subject, may or may not be indebted to the Roman poet. 

Herrick’s poems in praise of homely country scenes approxi-: 
mate those of Horace, yet they are characteristically free of traces 
of servile imitation and made usually to harmonize with the Eng- 
lish background. A few definite reminiscences of the Latin appear 
in such phrases as ‘‘Thrice, and above, blest (my soules halfe) art 
thou,’’** and ‘‘In thy both Last, and Better Vow.’’®® Herrick’s 
description of the model country wife is undoubtedly influenced 
by Horace’s, although the English poet lays stress on her chastity 
rather than her devotion to household activities.*° 

In the poem to his brother as well as in his other poems on the 
joys of country life, Herrick emphasizes freedom from alarming 
cares and sweet slumber as the rewards of those who dwell in the 
country; and here, too, without doubt, he felt the inspiration of 
the Roman poet.*' Thus refreshed by sweet sleep the countryman 
arises in the morning to return to his work, but not without first 
making his peace with heaven by offering a sacrifice ‘‘with Holy- 
meale, and spirting-salt,’’*? a ritual which reflects Horace’s: 


mollivit aversos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica (Carm. 3.23.19f.). 


Herrick borrows from Horace again in contrasting the farmer’s 
peaceful existence with the restlessness of the ambitious mer- 
chant.** The farmer is not, like the merchant, driven to the four 


87390, ‘‘A just man’’; 678.1-4, ‘‘To Fortune’’; 1037, ‘‘His desire’’; 100, 
‘No want where there’s little’’; 313, ‘‘Content, not cates’’; 397, ‘‘Lots to 
be liked’’; 663.17f., ‘‘A Country Life’’; Noble Numbers, ‘‘A Thanksgiving 
2 ow for his House’’; ibid., ‘‘ Welcome what comes’’; ibid., ‘‘To his deere 

od. 

88106.1, ‘A Country life’’; cf. Carm. 1.13.17; ibid., 2.17.5. 

59106.2, ‘A Country life’’; cf. Sat. 2.6.1. 

49106.31-42; ef. Epod. 2.39-48. 

“For parallels cf. 106.37f., ‘‘A Country life,’’ 552.11f., ‘‘His content in 
the Country,’’ 663.74f., ‘*A Country life,’’ with Hor. Epist. 1.10.18, Carm. 
2.16.15f., ibid. 3.1.21-4. 

42106.60, ‘*A Country life.’’ 

49106.65-8, ‘A Country life’’; 197.15-17, ‘‘The Welcome to Sack.’’ Cf. 
Carm. 1.1.15-18; Epist. 1.1.45f. 
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corners of the earth in search of riches.** Thus Horace speaks in 
condemnation of those men who risk their lives for wealth (Carm, 
3.24.35-44). Herrick’s: 


A heart thrice wall’d with Oke, and Brasse, that man 
Had, first, durst plow the Ocean.45 


translates Horace’s: 


Illi robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
commisit pelago ratem 
primus (Carm. 1.3.9-12). 
And again farther on in the same poem the passage in praise of a 
number of plain foods as ‘‘boyl’d Nettles, Colworts, Beets,’’ and 
‘‘sowre herbs,’’** has been appropriately called the English ver. 
sion of Horace’s: 
Me pascunt olivae, 
me cichorea levesque malvae.47 
Perhaps it can be said with equal justice that Herrick’s description 
of winter sports is simply an adaptation of the Latin.** 

Another theme which recurs in Herrick’s verses and bears evi- 
dence of Horatian influence concerns the need for observing the 
golden mean. The thought expressed a half dozen or more times 
in Herrick* recalls the famous ‘‘aurea mediocritas’’ ode.®° There 
is remarkably close similarity between Herrick’s: 


Lastly, be mindfull (when thou art grown great) 
That Towrs high rear’d dread most the lightnings threat :5! 


and Horace’s: 


Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 

pinus et celsae graviore casu 

decidunt turres feriuntque summos 
fulgura montis (Carm. 2.10.9-12). 


Herrick often addresses himself or his verses and expresses ad- 
miration and concern for his poems as well as solicitude for his 


44663.5-10, Country life.’’ 

45106.75f., Country life.’ 

4610€,113f. ‘A Country life.’’ 

47Carm, 1.31.15f. See Delattre, op. cit. (see note 1), p. 413. 

48663.62-9, ‘A Country life’’; ef. Epod. 2.29-36. 

49813, ‘The Meane’’; 1110, ‘‘ Excesse’’; 634.22, ‘‘Connubii Flores, or the 
well-wishes at Weddings’’; 143.3, ‘‘Love me little, love me long’’; 106.129-34, 
**A Country life.’’ 

50Carm, 2.10. Cf. also Sat. 1.1.106: ‘‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique 
fines, / Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.’’ 

51484,13f., ‘‘To his worthy Friend, M. Tho. Falconbirge.’’ 
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own fame. He is very often following Latin models of which Hor- 
ace is perhaps his most important. The beginning of his second 
poem addressed ‘‘To his Muse’’: 


Whither, Mad maiden wilt thou roame? 
Farre safer ’twere to stay at home: 
Where thou mayst sit, and piping please 
The poore and private Cottages. 


contains an apparent reminiscence of Martial,®? yet seems to re- 
flect to a certain extent at least the following stanza from Horace: 
Non hoc iocosae conveniet lyrae: 
quo, Musa, tendis? Desine pervicax 


referre sermones deorum et 
magna modis tenuare parvis (Carm. 3.3.69-72). 


Herrick, like Horace, addresses his book and warns it that, once 
in circulation, it can never return."® In ‘‘To the generous Reader’’ 
Herrick trusts that the reader will overlook any faults he may 
have for, he says: 


Homer himself, in a long work, may sleep (95.6), 
thus copying Horace’s: 


quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum (Ars 359f.). 


Again he borrows from the Roman poet when he expresses the 
thought that mediocrity in a poet is universally disliked.** Her- 
rick’s: 


After thy labour take thine ease, 
Here with the sweet Pierides.55 


is a reflection of Horace’s exhortation to the Muses to refresh 
Augustus in the Pierian grot following his labors (Carm. 3.4.37- 
40). And finally there is marked similarity between Herrick’s 
lines : 


Brave men can’t die; whose Candid Actions are 
Writ in the Poets Endlesse-Kalendar: 

Whose velome, and whose volumne is the Skie, 
And the pure Starres the praising Poetrie.5¢ 


521,3.11f.: ‘‘Aetherias, lascive, cupis volitare per auras: / i, fuge; sed 
poteras tutior esse domi.’’ 

533, ‘To his Booke’’; Epist. 1.20.1-6. 

541001, ‘‘ Parcell-gil ’t-Poetry.’’ 

551124.1f., ‘*The Mount of the Muses.’’ 

56445.5-8, ‘To his peculiar friend Master Thomas Shapcott, Lawyer.’’ 
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and Horace’s: 


Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori: 
caelo Musa beat (Carm. 4.8.28f.). 

Herrick like so many Roman writers frequently expresses a 
passionate longing that his verses will live throughout the coming 
ages.’ This desire will be satisfied, he says in his poem, ‘‘To 

Cedars’’, if just one of his many poems proves worthy of being 
preserved : 
If ’mongst my many Poems, I can see 
One, onely, worthy to be washt by thee: 


I live for ever; let the rest all lye 
In dennes of Darkness, or condemn’d to die.58 


This little poem seems to reflect Horace’s: | 


speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso? (Ars 331f.). 


Although the figure is relatively common among Latin poets,®® the 
similarity in expression of the second verse of each of the follow- 
ing quotations is too close to be accidental: 


And once more yet (ere I am laid out dead) 
Knock at a Starre with my exalted Head.6° 


Quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice (Carm. 1.1.35f.). 


Horace’s famous thirtieth ode of Book III on the immortality 
of his own writings is clearly reflected in Herrick’s verse, although 
the universality of this sentiment in the Augustan poets makes it 
impossible to give all the credit to Horace. Herrick is at his best 
in his treatment of this theme, and in ‘‘His Poetrie his Pillar’’ he 
is, in Grosart’s opinion,*! even comparable to Horace himself. The 
concluding stanzas of this poem: 


Behold this living stone, 

I reare for me, 

Ne’r to be thrown 
Downe, envious Time by thee. 
Pillars let some set up, 


57Cf. especially Ovid, Am. 1.15.7f., 42; Met. 15.871-9; Prop. 3.1; 3.2; Tib. 
1.4.61ff.; Mart. 7.84.7f. Many more examples could be cited. 

58165. Cf. also Additional Poems, ‘‘Upon Master Fletcher’s incomparable 
Playes,’’ 5f. 

50Cf, Pers. 1.42: ‘‘cedro digna locutus’’; Mart. 3.2.7: ‘‘Cedro nune licet 
ambules perunctus’’; ibid. 5.6.14; Ovid, Tr. 3.1.13. 

60613.13f., ‘‘The bad season makes the Poet sad.’’ 

610p. cit. (see note 3), ‘‘Memorial-Introduction,’’ p. cexxix. 
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(If so they please) 
Here is my hope, 
And my Pyramides (211.17-24). 


remind us of the opening verses of Horace’s poem: 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius 

regalique situ pyramidum altius, 

quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotens 

possit diruere aut innumerabilis 

annorum series et fuga temporum. 
The concluding poem of Herrick’s Hesperides written to represent 
the form of a monument is an elaboration of the same theme. 
Herrick has two short poems* in which he voices the belief that he 
will not wholly die, but the better part of him will escape death, 
a thought which appears in Horace.** 

There are a number of passages in Herrick of a proverbial or 
sententious character which bear evidence of Horatian influence. 
The following sets of parallels are especially noteworthy. Herrick, 
“‘Oberon’s Palace’’: 


Lust ha’s no eares; He’s sharpe as thorn; 
And fretfull, carries Hay in’s horne (444.13f.). 


Horace : 
‘Faenum habet in cornu’ (Sat. 1.4.34). 
Herrick, ‘‘None free from fault’’: 
No man exempted is from Death, or sinne (549.2). 
Horace : 
Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur (Sat. 1.3.68). 
Herrick, ‘‘Feare’’: 


Man must do well out of a good intent, 
Not for the servile feare of punishment (918). 


Horace: 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poenae (Epist. 1.16.52f.). 


Herrick, ‘‘Our own sinnes unseen’’: 


Other mens sins wee ever beare in mind; 
None sees the fardell of his faults behind (752). 
£21130. Cf. also 201.45-8, ‘To live merrily and to trust to Good Verses.’’ 
68555, himselfe’’; 367, ‘‘ Upon himself.’ 
*4Carm. 3.30.6-8. But Ovid too has several times expressed the same senti- 
ment in much the same way and also Martial. Cf. Am. 1.15.41f.; 3.9.28; Met. 
15.875; Mart. 10.2.8, 
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Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus iniunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius?65 


Herrick, ‘‘Sincerity’’: 


Wash clean the Vessell, lest ye soure 
What ever Liquor in ye powre (1054). 


Horace: 


Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcumque infundis acescit (Epist. 1.2.54), 


Herrick, Noble Numbers, ‘‘His Dreame’’: 


Then I co’d say, that house is bare, 
That has not bread, and some to spare (9f.). 


Horace : 
Exilis domus est, ubi non et multa supersunt (Hpist. 1.6.45). 
Herrick, Noble Numbers, ‘‘Sin’’: 


Sin leads the way, but as it goes, it feels 
The following plague still treading on his heels. 


Horace: 


raro antecedentem scelestum 
deseruit pede Poena claudo (Carm. 3.2.31f.). 


Herrick, Noble Numbers, ‘‘None truly happy here’’: 
No man is blest through ev’ry part (4). 


Horace: 


Nihil est ab omni 
parte beatum (Carm. 2.16.27f.). 


There remain for consideration a few examples of indebtedness 
to Horace of a miscellaneous character. Herrick applies the name, 
Lallage,** to his judge in ‘‘A Beucolick, or Discourse on Neat- 
herds.’’ Similarly, the names, Pastillus and Gorgonius, appear 0 
the following verse from ‘‘Upon Gorgonius’’, 


Unto Pastillus ranke Gorgonius came (1067), 
in imitation of Horace’s: 


Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hireum (Sat. 1.2.27). 


29 — 1.3.25-7; ef. Ibid. 2.3.299. There is great similarity also to Catullus 
‘seThe word is spelled Lalage in Horace: ef. Carm. 1.22.10, 23; 2.5.16. 
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It is altogether probable that Herrick’s invocation to Mars to save 
him from the humiliation of losing his shield on the field of battle 
is inspired by Horace’s jesting reference to the loss of his shield 
at Philippi.©?’ When Herrick says: 

With whom I did, and may re-sojourne when 

Rockes turn to Rivers, Rivers turn to Men.68 
he is expressing the motif of Horace’s: 


Sed iuremus in haec: ’Simul imis saxa renarint 
vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas (Hpod. 16.25f.). 


Two passages in Herrick which represent the mirror as revealing 
faded beauty seem to owe their inspiration to the Roman poet. 
First, in ‘‘Upon Silvia, a Mistresse,’’ 


When some shall say, Faire once my Silvia was; 
Thou wilt complaine, False now’s thy Looking-glasse (62.1f.). 


And again: 


And when (though long it comes to passe) 
You question with your Looking-glasse; 
And in that sincere Christall seek, 

But find no Rose-bud in your cheek.* 


Thus is it expressed by Horace: 


insperata tuae cum veniet pluma superbiae 

et quae nunc umeris involitant deciderint comae, 

nunc et qui color est puniceae flore prior rosae 

mutatus, Ligurine, in faciem verterit hispidam: 

dices ‘Heu,’ quotiens te speculo videris alterum (Carm. 4.10.2-6). 


Herrick’s description of his Electra as: 


More white then whitest Lillies far, 

Or Snow, or whitest Swans you are: 

More white then are the whitest Creames, 

Or Moone-light tinselling the streams (105.1-4), 


draws perhaps two comparisons from Horace: 


serva Briseis niveo colore 
movit Achillem (Carm. 2.4.3f.) ; 


and 


Non Chloris, albo sic umero nitens, 
ut pura nocturno renidet 
luna mari,70 

67387.1-6, ‘A Vow to Mars’’; ef. Hor. Carm. 2.7.9-12. 

6886.13f., ‘‘Dean-bourn, a rude River in Devon.’ 

*164.6-9, “To a Gentlewoman objecting to him his gray haires.’’ 

Carm. 2.5.18-20. It must be admitted, however, that a more direct parallel 
a from Mart. 1.116.3: ‘‘loto candidior puella cygno argento, nive, lilio, 

ustro. 
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Our concluding example of Herrick’s dependence on Horace ig 
found in a wedding song in which a youthful chorus sings: 


Farre hence be all speech, that may anger move:7! 


a close parallel to Horace’s: 


procul omnis esto 
clamor et ira (Carm. 3.8.15f.), 
uttered on the occasion of the Roman poet’s invitation to Maecenas 
to celebrate with him the anniversary of his miraculous escape from 
death by a falling tree. 

This study may be briefly summarized. The extensive citation of 
parallel passages has shown that the influence of Horace on the 
poems of Robert Herrick was considerable. The richest source of 
influence was found to exist in those poems which concern the 
fundamental principles of human existence and conduct such as 
the uncertainty of life, the inevitability of death, the need for 
improving the present hour, and of cultivating a spirit of peace 
and contentment under all circumstances. Herrick imitates Horace 
in his descriptions of country life. He echoes his moralizations on 
the observance of the golden mean. With Horace he not only hopes 
but firmly believes that his works will survive. He follows Horace 
in a large number of miscellaneous themes. Traces of influence 
come from about forty percent of the Odes as well as from the 
Epodes, Satires, Epistles, and the Ars Poetica. 

It was remarked at the beginning of this paper that Horace was 
only one of many ancient writers familiar to Herrick and imitated 
by him, and it was also stated that there has been some difference 
of opinion concerning his chief model. Does it not appear, however, 
on the basis of the comparisons here presented that those things 
in Herrick which have the highest claim to fame are most indebted 
to Horace? Can there be any doubt that Horace was most congenial 
to the very spirit and soul of Robert Herrick? Had these two poets 
lived in the same age, their corresponding temperament and tastes 
would have undoubtedly drawn them together into a close and 
lasting friendship. 


71634.60, ‘‘Connubii Flores, or the well-wishes at Weddings.’’ 
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THE MOCK MARRIAGE DEVICE IN PAMELA 


By D. 
The Rice Institute 


When Richardson’s heroine Pamela is in custody at Mr. B——’s 
Lincolnshire estate, she is warned in a letter left by a gipsy 
that her master will try to deceive her by a mock marriage. ‘‘ You 
may expect a Parson for this purpose in a few Days; but it is a sly 
artful Fellow of a broken Attorney, that he has hir’d to personate 
a Minister.’’! The ferocious Lady Davers, Mr. B ’s sister, has 
heard of this plan, and asks, ‘‘Who marry’d you? — tell me that: 
Was it not a broken Attorney in a Parson’s Habit?’’ Mr. B—— 
answers, ‘‘No, and I’ll tell you, that I bless God, I abhorred that 
Project, before it was brought to bear.’’? In another account of the 
plan he says: 

I remember how much I had exclaim’d against and censur’d an Action of 
this kind, that had been attributed to one of the first Men of the Law, and 
of the Kingdom, as he afterwards became; and that it was but treading in a 
Path that another had mark’d out for me; and, as I was assur’d, with no great 
Satisfaction to himself, when he came to reflect.3 

In discussing the background of Pamela I once referred to this 
passage as a possible link between the story and real life.* It should 
be added that the reference can be identified. Richardson here al- 
ludes to a scandal long attached to the name of William, Earl 
Cowper, twice Lord Chancellor, who was said to have seduced 
Elizabeth Culling or Cullen of Hertingfordbury Park, Hertford- 
shire, and to have gone through a sham marriage ceremony with 
her. The third edition of Defoe’s Tour, revised by Richardson, con- 
nects the two names without referring to the scandal: 


The Earl Cowper has a handsome Seat near Hertingfordbury, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Hertford, built by his Father the great Lord High Chancellor of 
that Name; who erected in the Church-yard a Tomb for his Mother, with an 
Inscription to her Honour: in this Church-yard is also the Tomb of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Culling, Heiress of a Family of that Name.® 


1Pamela (3rd ed.; London, 1741), u, 7. 
2Ibid., 1, 282. 
*Ibid., 1, 70. 
‘i 8) ee Samuel Richardson: Printer and Novelist (Chapel Hill, 
p. 33, 
1 (A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain (3rd ed.; London, 1742), 
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The DNB follows Biographia Britannica for this story, with refer. 
ences also to Mrs. Manley, Swift, and Voltaire. The romantic ver. 
sion in Mrs. Manley’s New Atalantis no doubt did much to spread . 
the scandal.’ Here the principals are called Hernando and Louisa, 
but readers had only to turn to the Key at the beginning of the book 
to identify the characters. Hernando is already married, but Louisa 
prefers a bigamous marriage to ‘‘concubinage,’’ a somewhat fine 
distinction. Hernando turns for help to his brother Mosco (Cow. 
per’s younger brother Spencer) : 
Mosco answer’d, That he suppos’d, all he pretended to by Marrying the 
Girl, was to please her; and since that might as well be done by a false, as a 
true Priest, their best way was, to let him procure the Habit, and officiate to 
their Content. ... This was applauded as a notable Expedient; he gain’d the 
Lady by it; and should she ever take a fancy to put in her Claim, ’twas im- 
possible for her to find the Priest, and therefore ’twould be in vain to pretend 
it.8 

Mr. B ’s plot is of a kind often found in literature and some- 
times in real life. He gives further details about his plan and its 
probable consequences ; 
. . . the Time was fix’d for the very Person describ’d in this Letter, to be 
here; and I had thought he should have read some Part of the Ceremony (as 
little as was possible, to deceive you) in my Chamber; and so I hoped to have 
you mine upon Terms that then would have been much more agreeable to me 
than real Matrimony. And I did not in haste intend you the Mortification of 
being undeceived; so that we might have liv’d for Years, perhaps, very 
lovingly together; and I had at the same time been at liberty to confirm or 
abrogate it, as I pleas’d. 
He somewhat inconsistently goes on to say that it would have been 
beyond his power to legitimate any children they might have.* Dr. 
Gellert Spencer Alleman helps us to classify the whole scheme by 
giving a careful analysis of the mock marriage in Restoration com- 
edy, with the ceremony performed by a servant or some other 
character disguised as a clergyman.'° Examples in plays are nu- 
merous, but, as Alleman remarks, ‘‘the mock marriages of comedy 
tend toward farce,’’ are not realistically portrayed, and are almost 
never used for the purpose of seduction. The assumption in the 


6See Kippis, Biographia Britannica, 1v, 389n., and also John Lord Camp- 
bell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors (3rd ed.; London, 1849), Iv, 255. 

7London, 1709, 1, 214-29. For a summary of the episode, with interesting 
comments on Mrs. Manley’s methods, see Paul Bunyan Anderson, ‘‘ Delariviere 
Manley’s Prose Fiction,’’ Philological Quarterly, x11 (1934), 180-82. 

81, 227. 

cit., 1, 69-70. 

10Gellert Spencer Alleman, Matrimonial Law and the Materials of Restora 
tion Comedy (Wallingford, 1942), pp. 72-79, 102-05. 
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plays is that there must be a ceremony and that the validity of the 
ceremony depends on the genuineness of the clergyman, but all 
this would not hold good in law, and the frequent use of the device 
may therefore be called a literary convention."* 

With this convention, however, Alleman contrasts the use of the 
device for seduction in a small group of cases in real life — the 
actress Mary Davenport and the Earl of Oxford, Mary Delariviere 
and her cousin John Manley, and the unfortunate Susan Munday, 
who vaguely thought that she had been married to an Oxford un- 
dergraduate in the Six Bells alehouse by a man who ‘‘did weare a 
gown.’’ Such stories may still have some of the piquancy of the 
chronique scandaleuse, but they lose the smartness of comedy and 
tend to the serious and pathetic. A document of 1731 in my posses- 
sion records the testimony of one Mary Rose, who had been seduced 
by Caleb Lomax. She thinks she is married to him, but he tells her | 
later (though of course all that he says cannot be true) 


that his Father has given the Minister that marryed them a hundred Guineas 
to erace the Marryage out of the Book and that Mr. Clark who gave her away 
was gone beyond Sea and that he had only made her beleive that he was 
marryed to her and that a Man had put on a Minister’s Gown but that he was 
no Minister and that she could not prove any Marryage or to that effect. 


Professor Stoll argues concerning the mock marriages in the plays 
that ‘‘literature is not life,’’ and that sporadic cases in real life 
cannot alter the truth that Restoration comedy is not based on s0- 
cial realities. But the situation is somewhat different for Richard- 
son. To reénforce his moral purpose he must intend or claim social 
authenticity. The details of Mr. B——’s plan may be largely con- 
ventional or literary, particularly the assumption that an attorney 
disguised as a clergyman and a garbled ceremony would invalidate 
the marriage. Yet such devices had been used in various ways, and 
on the level of bourgeois moralizing might be described as traps 
for the unsophisticated. 

It should also be noted that the whole convention had this much 
foundation in fact, that the so-called mock marriages, though valid 
in the absence of other impediments, would be harder to prove; 
the necessary evidence, that is, evidence of free assent to the mar- 
riage contract by both parties, could be more easily suppressed 
under such circumstances. It is this aspect, rather than the sham 
clergyman, that is dwelt on in the reported words of Caleb Lomax, 


18ee E. E. Stoll, ‘The ‘Real Society’ in Restoration Comedy: Hymeneal 
Pretenses,’? Modern Language Notes, tv (1943), 175-81. 
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and even in the highly seasoned Hernando-Louisa episode of The 
New Atalantis. In this respect the Fleet marriage of real life had 
something in common with the mock marriage of literature. The 
hurried and clandestine marriages were valid, but might easily be 
cast in doubt or disavowed. A pamphlet on the Marriage Act says 
in the course of an account of the abuses of the Fleet: 

Here the inexperienced Virgin, deluded from the fond Arms and generous 
Protection of a tender Parent, might be irreparably betrayed into a Surrender 
of her Honour and Fortune to the abandoned Libertine, or infamous Sharper, 
under the Appearance of a Marriage, which might be afterwards destitute of 
legal Proof; seeing the Seducer, having once served his particular Purpose, 
might prevail to have the Register suppressed or cancelled. . . . These are not 


merely possible or imaginary Evils, but such have been really known in many 
Instances.12 


It may be remarked incidentally here that Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
fen’s attempt to marry Harriet Byron by force, lacking the es- 
sential element of consent, could not have resulted in a valid mar- 
riage, though he had a Fleet parson standing by to perform the 
ceremony, with the parson’s clerk ready to give the bride away.” 

To return to the passage in Pamela, we may say that it gives us 
the only specific connection thus far established between Richard- 
son’s story and real or alleged episodes in contemporary life. It 
will be noted that Richardson refers with some caution to the act 
‘‘attributed’’ to the great lawyer, and puts in the clause ‘‘as I was 
assured’’ when speaking of his repentance. If he relied at all on the 
Hernando-Louisa episode in The New Atalantis, he was disposed to 
hedge about with qualifications any story given on the authority of 
the notorious Mrs. Manley. The project for a mock marriage in 
Pamela is on the border-line between a direct transcript from con- 
temporary social conditions and the sensational episode of chron- 
ique scandaleuse and drama. This minor example thus parallels the 
main plot of Pamela, which takes advantage of the romantic ap- 
peal of mésalliance and at the same time of the actual possibility of 
mésalliance in contemporary English society. 


128ir Tanfield Leman, Matrimony Analysed (London, 1755), pp. 10-11. 
13Grandison (London, 1754), 1, 214-18. Letters xxx-xxxi. Cf. Alleman, op. 
cit., pp. 53-59. 
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